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NOVEMBER 1942 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A JornT Meeting of the Societies for 
the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman 
Studies, to which members of the 
Classical Association also were invited, 
was held at Oxford from 29 August to 
5 September. The organizers had hard- 
ly expected in war-time an attendance 
of even a hundred friends of classical 
studies, but nearly five hundred applica- 
tions were received and the original 
plan of a meeting confined to the build- 
ings of St. Hilda’s College had to be 
extended. By the kindness of the 
authorities of the University of Oxford, 
most of the meetings were held in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, while lantern lec- 
tures were given in the Geography 
School and the University Museum, 
There were informal tea-parties at New 
College and Wadham. The Bodleian 
Library arranged an exhibition on the 
study of the classics and ancient history 
in England. Classical MSS. and early 
printed texts were on view in the library 
of Corpus Christi College. An exhibition 
of coins and the Warburg Institute’s 
exhibition of photographs illustrating 
the influence of the Mediterranean 
world on Britain were visited at the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

His Excellency the Greek Minister 
was unfortunately not able to be pre- 
sent. His place was taken by Dr. Th. 
Aghnides, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the Royal Hellenic Govern- 
ment and former Under-Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, who 
read a paper on ‘The Greek Spirit as a 
Civilizing Influence’. He was intro- 
duced with an address of welcome by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, President of 
the Joint Meeting. The vote of thanks 
to Dr. Aghnides was moved by Sir 
Richard Livingstone. Sir Richard also 
proposed, and Professor Murray se- 
conded, the following resolution, which 
was carried unanimously: ‘The joint 
meeting of some four hundred men and 
women interested in ancient literature 

4598.11 


and civilization, organized by the 
Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic 
and Roman Studies, and supported by 
the Classical Association, desires to 
emphasize the vital importance of pro- 
viding in any plan for education after 
the war adequate facilities for these 
studies, upon which, as the centre of the 
humanistic tradition, European civiliza- 
tion has hitherto rested, and which, in 
the opinion of this meeting, cannot be 
neglected without grave consequences.’ 
The resolution has been sent to the 
President of the Board of Education. 

On other occasions the President of 
the Hellenic Society (Dr. A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge), the President of the Roman 
Society (Dr. H. I. Bell), and Professor 
N. H. Baynes spoke of the importance 
of preserving the humanities in the 
post-war world and of the part which 
could be played in this task by the 
three societies represented at the meet- 
ing. It is to be hoped that one result 
of the Joint Meeting will be an increase 
in their membership. 

An admirably varied programme in- 
cluded addresses by Professor H. M. 
Last on ‘The Study of Ancient History: 
an Apology’; Professor F. E. Adcock 
on ‘The Greek and Roman Art of 
War’; the Rev. M. P. Charlesworth on 
‘Pietas et Victoria, or the Emperor and 
the Citizen’; Professor N. H. Baynes 
on ‘The Decline of the Roman Empire 
in Western Europe’; and Professor 
Gilbert Murray on ‘ Ritual Elements in 
the New Comedy’. Lantern lectures 
were given by the Rev. Gervase Mathew 
on ‘The Third-century Transition in 
Thought and Art’; Miss G. R. Levy 
on ‘The Greek Discovery of Perspec- 
tive; its Influence on Renaissance 
and Modern Art’; Mrs. M. I. Hender- 
son on ‘Roman Imperialism in Lusi- 
tania’; Mr. I. A. Richmond on ‘Re- 
cent Discoveries from the Air and in 
the Field and their Bearing on the 
History of Roman Britain’ ; Professor 
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J. D. Beazley on ‘Potter and Painter 
in Ancient Athens’; and Miss J. M. C. 
Toynbee on ‘Sidelights from Roman 
Medallions on the Study of Art and 
Antiquities in the Roman Empire’. 
Vocal illustrations accompanied a lec- 
ture by Dr. Egon Wellesz, entitled 
‘An Introduction to Byzantine Music’. 
Short papers were read by Professor 
J. L. Myres on ‘The Order of Letters 
in the Greek Alphabet’; Dr. A. Momi- 
gliano on ‘The Crisis in the Roman 
State from Sallust to Tacitus’; Dr. 
H. I. Bell on ‘The Pronunciation of 
Latin: Evidence from the Papyri’; 
Dr. C. M. Bowra on ‘The Blinding of 
Oedipus’; Professor E. D. M. Fraenkel 
on ‘Aeschylus: New Texts and Old 
Problems’; Dr. F. Pringsheim on ‘The 
Unique Character of Roman Law’ ; and 
Mr. L. J. D. Richardson on ‘The Mean- 
ing of dnpérys: an unexplained nautical 
metaphor’. In the absence, through 
illness, of Professor F. M. Cornford, his 
paper ‘Was Ionian Philosophy Scien- 
tific?’ was read by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. A discussion on ‘The Lack of 
Originality in the Roman Achievement’ 
was opened by Mr. A. N. Sherwin- 
White, deputizing for Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, and Professor N. H. Baynes. 
Professors H. T. Wade-Gery and T. B. 
L. Webster opened a discussion on 
‘Sophocles: an Opposition Figure in 
Fifth-century Athens’. Mr. C. E. Ste- 
vens, with Mr. J. N. L. Myres in the 
chair, opened a discussion on ‘Future 
Work in Romano-British Exploration’, 
which led to a number of practical 
suggestions for post-war developments 
in Romano-British archaeology. 

Amongst those who acted as chair- 
men for the lecturers were the President 
of the Classical Association (Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard), Major-General Sir Ernest 
Swinton, Professor D. S. Robertson, 
Professor F. de Zulueta, Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan, Dr. J. G. Milne, Mr. A. W. 
Gomme, Dr. T. H. W. Armstrong, and 
Miss M. V. Taylor. 

The members of the Hellenic and 
Roman Societies and the Classical As- 
sociation and their many friends who 
attended the Joint Meeting, the first of 
its kind to be held, feel a deep debt of 


gratitude to the Hon. Secretaries, Miss 
G. R. Levy and Miss M. V. Taylor, for 
their excellent organization. This com- 
mon assembly of lovers of the classics 
has sent many back to their war-time 
tasks refreshed and fortified with re- 
newed faith in the value of the studies 
which it is the aim of the two Societies 
to promote. It is to be hoped that it 
will soon be repeated. 


Comparative Literature Studies, founded 
in 1940, and published in Cardiff at the 
Priory Press, has reached its Vols. VI- 
VII with a slim issue of fifty-two pages, 
containing three articles of special in- 
terest to students of Greek and Latin. 

Professor A. Lytton Sells concludes 
his study of Andromache as treated by 
Euripides and Racine, and summarizes 
Verrall’s famous solution, which he re- 
gards as probable, of the mystery of the 
older play. 

In ‘The Fourth Concord’ Mr. L. J. D. 
Richardson adds to the concords of 
gender, number, and case the further 
rule that ‘an adjective agrees, normally, 
with its noun in fact’, and proceeds to 
consider exceptions due to irony, as in 
“bone custos’ (for which, by the way, 
our equivalent is not ‘You’re a nice 
guardian’ but ‘Yow’re a nice guardian’) ; 
to fixed epithets, as when a ‘swift’ ship 
rides at anchor ; and so on. He ends with 
a discussion of 

simplici myrto nihil adlabores 

sedulus curo, 
and argues that the last two words are 
to be taken as both negatived together. 

Under the title ‘Synaesthetic Meta- 
phor’ Professor W. B. Stanford collects 
such flights of fancy as ‘orange music’ 
and ‘light braying like an ass’. Of 
Greek instances he quotes Homer’s 
application of  Sedjew, 
d€5ne to sounds, and from Aeschylus 
the smell which is ddeyyjs and that 
which zpooyeAG. He mentions also 67a 
Aepidecoav, the sound of cicadas, to 
which Homer compares the voices of 
old men, right good orators. The phrase 
has a long history in Greek; but it has 
been doubted whether that adjective 
has anything to do with lilies at all. 

And pat comes a letter from Mr. C. H. 
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Kaeppel, of Sydney, suggesting that the 
word has to do with lilies after all, but 
with their sound, especially with that of 
the Ornithogalum thyrsoides or chincher- 
inchee. ‘When these plants are growing, 
the stems are very close together, and 
when these rub against one another in 
the wind they produce a shrill sound 
extraordinarily like the note of the 
cicada’. ‘Chincherinchees grow in Asia 
Minor. It seems that the use of the 


RHYTHM, METRE, 


GREEK lyric metres are a subject which 
reduces many a classical scholar to 
despair ; one in which he sees little pro- 
fit and no certainty, its approaches 
defended by a veritable battery of 
metrical apparatus, and by a kind of 
Foreign Legion of music-symbols. As 
to the former, he wonders gloomily why 
it should be necessary to master all that 
artillery before he can read Pindar, and 
why he cannot read Pindar any better— 
if even as well—when he has mastered 
it; and as for the music-symbols, he is 
inclined to resent them as interlopers, 
which they are not, or to suspect them 
of being only another way of talking 
nonsense, which very often they are. 
The whole thing, as a Regius Professor 
has said, is like Black Magic. 

There is no magic, black or white. 
There are serious deficiencies, both in 
our knowledge and in our evidence, and 
there are undoubted difficulties. It is 
difficult, for example, when a lyric poet 
puts together twenty-two consecutive 
short syllables, as Euripides does (H.F. 
1062) : 

Umvov dAdpevoy bs Exavev 
éxave réxea. 

This difficulty is hardly diminished by 
the news that the metre is three doch- 
miacs resolved, for we wonder how 
Euripides’ audience knew that they 
were three dochmiacs ; did the poet, for 
example, whenever he resolved doch- 
miacs, send a man in front to wave a 
red flag? 

It seems possible to discuss in general 


t Read to the Classical Association on 22 April 
1941. 


adjective Aewpiders is simply another in- 
stance of the Greeks’ close observation 
of nature.’ 

It would be interesting to learn 
whether in Greece or near the western 
coast of Asia Minor the chincherinchee, 
or any other lily, produces a sound more 
notable than that of other plants which 
rustle, and fitter for comparison with 
melodious utterance of men. 


AND BLACK MAGIC! 


terms some of these difficulties; also 
certain misconceptions in current metri- 
cal theories, misconceptions which make 
Greek lyric metres appear much more 
arbitrary and unintelligible than they 
are. This paper will make no attempt 
to be constructive ; it attempts only a 
general discussion of some general 
points, of which the first is the differ- 
ence between verse that is spoken or 
recited and verse that is sung. 

If a person appeared before an audi- 
ence as a reciter of verse, and said in 
declamatory style ‘ John - - - John - - - 
John ---’, the audience would be at 
a loss, experiencing not only a certain 
deficiency in the sense of this perform- 
ance, but also a total absence of rhyth- 
mical or metrical structure. But the 
nursery-game ‘ John Brown’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave’ is familiar. 
First the verse is sung complete: next 
time the players omit the last syllable 
and nod instead; next time they omit 
the last two and nod twice; finally, they 
do nothing but nod. The penultimate 
stage would be ‘John--- John --- 
John - - -’, and the point is that in the 
game, though the sense is by now 
attenuated, there is no lack of rhythmi- 
cal or metrical structure. The rhythm 
is kept going, inwardly by the imagined 
tune, and outwardly by the nodding 
heads. Nodding in this way would be, 
in Greek terminology, a form of danc- 
ing ; and the essence of the Greek choral 
lyric is that it was, like this verse, com- 
bined with dancing. 

Here we have an extreme illustration 
of a simple but most important differ- 
ence. In plain verse, verse which was 
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merely spoken—or indeed chanted in 
the Homeric manner—the metrical 
structure, that regular pattern which 
distinguishes verse from prose, can be 
indicated only in the speaking, only in 
the measured way in which the syllables 
fall from the speaker’s lips. Obviously : 
for there is nothing else, no other 
rhythmical medium—no tune, no rhyth- 
mical gesticulation. This is true, pre- 
sumably, even of the epic chant; the 
wavy harp-accompaniment which sup- 
ported the voice did nothing to fix 
its rhythm, but rather followed it. 
The metrical pattern can exist only in 
the words: if they stop, the pattern 
stops too. Without the ‘dance’ that 
‘John - - - John - - - John -- -’ was 
nothing. 

But the words of the choral lyric 
were not spoken at all; they were sung, 
and they were accompanied by the 
dance. This is a misleading way of 
expressing the facts; one might as well 
say that the dance was accompanied 
by the words, for the choral lyric was 
the late flowering of the original Greek 
poetic art, that povoixy for which we 
have in English no name, a union of 
poetry, dancing, and music. Biologi- 
cally speaking, epic is a later form; it 
has, for the special purpose of presenting 
narrative, got rid of the dance, reduced 
the music to an indefinite chant sup- 
ported by the harp, and simplified the 
metre. But in the choral lyric all three 
are very much alive, so that the basic 
pattern, the metre, was exhibited as it 
were on three levels at once: in the 
actual metre of the words, in the music, 
and in the dance. Of course these three 
rhythms were one and the same thing. 
We must forget the modern song, in 
which, too often, the composer’s musical 
setting seizes and man-handles the 
poet’s verse, forcing it into another 
rhythmical pattern. In the Greek lyric, 
poetry and dance and tune were con- 
ceived together; the same man was 
poet, composer, choreographer ; and the 
separate rhythms of the poetry, the 
dance, and the music were only different 
aspects of the same thing. 

But they were different aspects, and 
this distinction is not merely a theoreti- 


cal one. All the distinctive features of 
lyric metres become intelligible at once 
when we remember that it was no 
longer the sole responsibility of the 
poetry to present the rhythmical pat- 
tern, but that the dance and the music 
did the same. 

For consider the resolution of sylla- 
bles. In spoken iambic trimeters, when 
as many as three of the six longs are 
resolved we feel that resolution is 
reaching its limit; more resolution 
would imperil the clarity of the metrical 
structure. But in lyric trimeters whole 
verses are frequently resolved. They 
are difficult, even impossible, to read 
at sight: we have often to count the 
syllables to see if such a verse is iambic 
or trochaic catalectic. But what of 
that? They were not intended to be 
read. They were sung, and the basic 
iambic pattern was to be seen, as plain 
as a pikestaff, in the dance. The dance 
gave arsis—thesis, arsis—thesis, ~ — ~ -, 
and there could be no obscurity, even 
if every thesis was resolved into two 
shorts. So with those resolved doch- 
miacs; the pattern was perfectly clear 
in the dance. The metre of the text 
could afford to cut what we may re- 
spectfully call capers, because it was 
not responsible for making the pattern 
clear. 

Theoretically, the words could leave 
off altogether; the rhythm would still 
go on, as in ‘John Brown’s Body’. 
There are reasons for supposing that 
this possibility was not much exploited ; 
still, when we find, as we constantly do, 
a short syllable at the end of a verse 
doing duty for a complete dipody, we 
are not to think that the short is being 
uncomfortably dragged out to the 
length of six shorts; what happened is 
that the dipody was complete in the 
dance, but incomplete in the text. 

The converse of resolution is pro- 
longation: one syllable of the text 
corresponds to arsis and thesis in the 
dance (and to one or two notes of the 
melody indifferently). The one syllable 
is a complete foot in itself. This, in 
sung verse, is as natural as resolution, 
and both effects are brilliantly used by 
Sophocles (Antig. 586 ff.) : 
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Ouotov wore 
oldyua, Srav 
kvdivder Bucadbev KeAawvav Kat 
Svadvepor Bpeuovow axrat. 


The resolutions in the third verse are 
beautifully suggestive of the wind 
fretting the surface of the sea (with 
which compare the shimmering light in 
the antistrophe); and the swell that 
heaves up black ooze from the bottom 
is even more remarkably pictured in the 
heavy iambics of the following verse: 

But it may be objected that it is most 
unnatural to read verse with such 
‘prolongations’. Of course it is—but 
the verse was not read: it was sung. 
To this point we shall return. Mean- 
while, we may notice another difference 
between the two types of poetry, one 
which has to do with time-keeping or, 
what is the same thing, quantity. 

In strict metric, the iambic dipody, 
is NJ JNJ or one fwo (three) four 
five (six); but who supposes that the 
Greek actor, in reciting his trirueters, 
kept to such a strict time, as if reciting 
to a metronome? It would be possible, 
but the effect would be ludicrous. 
Obviously the actor compromised be- 
tween this strict time-scheme and the 
more elastic rhythms and quantities of 
ordinary speech. But if he did this, 
what about the venerable formula that 
a long equals two shorts? The answer 
is, of course, that this (in spoken verse) 
is not a mathematical statement but a 
working convention. Actual quantities 
are infinite in number, much as the 
tones used in speaking are indefinite in 
pitch. Spoken verse must approximate 
to the infinite range of the quantities 
used in ordinary speech, and amid these 
inexactitudes only two quantities can 
usefully be distinguished, the long and 
the short. (The ‘irrational’ is a purely 
musical conception, two in the time of 
three, incorrectly transferred to spoken 
verse.) 

On the other hand, in sung verse it is 


1 Or, if the reader prefers it, y—(v) — | (¥) - 
|v-()-|(@)-v-—]. This rhythm too is just as 
effective (though no longer pictorial) in the 
antistrophe. 


a mathematical statement that the long 
is twice as long as the short—unless 
indeed a given long is three, four, or 
five times as long as a short. This is so 
because in sung verse exact time- 
keeping is both natural and necessary ; 
the dance demands it, even if not the 
tune too. No longer are we limited to 
that rough-and-ready classification into 
long and short; syllables or notes are 
now given an exact length. (But again 
with only restricted reference to the 
actual quantities of speech. In zo? wot 
otpedw the long syllable is, in 
speech, longer than the syllable zouz, 
but that would not prevent a lyric poet 
from treating the phrase as --— v | 
'_~ |.) And now that time-keeping has 
become exact, it becomes possible to 
have longs of varying lengths—equal to 
two, three, four, or five shorts, as more 
than one ancient authority says. 

As such prolongation has recently 
been denied by so accomplished a 
rhythmician as Professor G. Thomson,! 
it may not be amiss to illustrate the 
point further. Thomson denies that the 
rhythm of 

8 avdyKas Aémadvov 

is -—(-) -, two of the 
longs having each the value of three 
shorts: ‘. . . a sensitive ear is shocked. 
The persistent distortion of the natural 
rhythm of the words, which makes their 
meaning not more but less intelligible, 
is in itself sufficient to condemn it.’ 

What is the natural rhythm of the 
word ‘daisy’? Should we be far wrong 
in calling it a trochee? and ‘daisy 
daisy’ a trochaic dipody,-~-—-~? But 
if we sing that excellent tune ‘Daisy 
Bell’ we turn these words into some- 
thing else; for the most rhythmical 
tune goes 

Dai - sy, Dai - sy, give me your answer, do 

| 
Each syllable of each ‘Daisy’ is pro- 
longed over three beats, so that ‘Daisy 
Daisy’ becomes not one dipody but 
two. Does this distort the natural 
rhythm? Of course it does; strict 
scansion of any kind does that. Does 


1 Denied, that is, for poets earlier than Euri- 
pides (Oresteia, li. 335). 
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it make the sense less intelligible? That 
perhaps is a matter of opinion. Are 
the prolongations in any way unnatural ? 
Obviously not, if they are sung. The 
mistake is to apply to sung verse 
restrictions that are valid only for 
spoken verse. It is not true—or not 
necessarily true—that in sung verse a 
long must be equal to two shorts; if 
if were, the rhythm of xvAivder Bucodbev 
xeAavav would have to become 
something like ~ | ---~ |-~--|-~-, 
which may be metre, but is more like 
murder. 

This difference between the two kinds 
of verse can be illustrated also from 
Tennyson’s ‘Break, break, break’, in 
which the poet plays with effects that 
belong to the metric of music rather 
than of spoken verse. The prolongation 
of each ‘Break’ is as unnatural in 
spoken verse as it is natural in sung 
verse. Tennyson indeed calls the poem 
‘A Song’. 

We note then these differences, that 
sung verse, in which the metrical 
pattern was presented on three levels, 
could indulge in resolutions, rests, and 
prolongations quite beyond the com- 
pass of spoken verse; and that these 
effects are the more natural that music 
and dancing bring with them a pre- 
cision of time-keeping foreign to spoken 
verse. These are metrical differences. 
There are also rhythmical differences, 
which will be considered later. Let us 
first inquire if the ancient tradition 
recognized these metrical differences. 

The ancient tradition ran in three 
definite channels ; there were the Rhyth- 
mici, and the Metrici, and of ovpzde- 
xovres—optimists who tried to combine 
the other two.! So far as lyric metres 
are concerned, the difference between 
these schools was, roughly speaking, 
that the Rhythmici talked sense, the 
Metrici nonsense, and of ovpmdékovtes 
both. 

The Metrici, in general, were gram- 
marians who brought to metrical 
studies the conviction that a long equals 


1 See Aristides Quintilianus, p. 40 (Meibom): 
of pev odv TH Oewpia 
rovadrnv twa THY TExvodroyiay. 


two shorts and nothing else, and a high- 
minded determination to take notice of 
nothing except the syllables of the text 
in front of them. These principles, 
naturally, worked well enough in that 
poetry of which they are true—hexa- 
meters, iambic trimeters, and the like; 
though they broke down already with 
the pentameter, which has that incon- 
venient prolongation or pause in the 
middle and at the end; and the name 
‘pentameter’ commemorates the in- 
sufficiency of their principles, conveying 
as it does the remarkable belief that the 
verse consists of twice two-and-a-half 
dactyls.—Though even this is more 
intelligent than a later theory that the 
pentameter consists of two dactyls, one 
spondee (with a pause in its vitals), and 
two anapaests. Such is the necessary 
result of believing that a long must 
equal two shorts, and that only the 
syllables count. 

The Metrici avoided lyric metres as 
much as they could ; when they did not, 
disaster was never far away. One 
example must suffice. Hephaestion 
cites from Telesilla 

aS’ “Apres, 
devyo.ca tov 
explaining the metre as an ionic a 
matore, a trochee, and half a trochee. 
This is ludicrous enough ; but in a later 
chapter he cites the verses again, and 
says this time that they are two ana- 
paests and a half, the half-anapaest 
being the word «dpa; for Hephaestion 
thought (like Wilamowitz) that as a 
final syllable is ‘common’ a long can 
stand though metre demands a short. 
The principles of this tradition are 
clear and simple. You entirely dis- 
regarded the very elements of rhythm— 
as for example whether it was ana- 
paestic, which rises, or ionic a mazore, 
which falls. You simply divided the 
syllables, as it occurred to you, into 
sections, and these you called ‘feet’. 
Hence the monstrous brood of amphi- 
brachs. Wilamowitz was not too severe 
when he said that the only thing of 
value in Hephaestion is the fragments 
he preserves. 

Turning from this to the Rhythmici, 
we find ourselves in a very different and 
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much more intelligent world, but one 
of which little remains; only a few 
fragments of Aristoxenus’ treatise on 
Rhythmic (less difficult than his Har- 
monics), and stray pieces of his teaching 
preserved in later writers, of whom 
Aristides Quintilianus is the most use- 
ful. Here only a very few aspects of his 
theory can be considered. Our first 
inquiry is if Aristoxenus knew of the 
distinction between verse that was sung 
and verse that was spoken. 

Many of the Metrici said, arfd still 
more seem to have believed, that 
rhythm was a certain disposition of 
syllables. (That is why they came to 
grief with metres which contained rests 
as well as syllables.) Aristoxenus knew 
better. He had the advantage that 
from the start he thought in terms of 
povorky, the triple art ; he did not, like 
the Metrici and ourselves, begin with 
a very attenuated form of it. Rhythm, 
says Aristoxenus, is a certain disposi- 
tion of ‘times’, ypdvor; the implication 
is that what happens within these 
‘times’, whether sound or silence, is a 
secondary matter. His general con- 
ception is this. Ordinary continuous 
time is rhythmless—just as a continuous 
straight line may be called rhythmless. 
To be made susceptible of rhythm, time 
must be divided or articulated into 
definite lengths or intervals; xpdvos 
must be divided into xpdvo, and 
rhythm is a proper disposition of these 
xpovor. And how is plain time divided? 
Not by syllables, as the text-bound 
grammarians thought, but by 7a pia 
pu0p.c8nodpeva, by those three elements 
of his art which the poet-composer 
wishes to make rhythmical, namely 
words, tune, and dance, A¢fis, péAos, 
owpaTiKn Kivnots. 

Aristoxenus then makes it quite clear 
that it is unnecessary for all these 
elements at once to mark off a xpdvos ; 
thus the division may be made by the 
péAos and the owpatixy Kivnots but not 
by the Aé€fis—which implies, obviously, 
a prolongation. The xpdvor (say, ~ —) 
are articulated in the dance and melody, 
but not in the text. Aristoxenus’ treat- 
ment of this important point is sum- 
mary; he promises more ev tots €ze:ra, 


which have been lost. Still, we have 
enough to justify the assertion that his 
theory recognized the implications of 
the three levels on which the choral 
lyric presented its rhythm. He saw that 
there was no particular sanctity in the 
syllable. The essential thing was the 
succession of perceptible xpdvo: or, as 
we should say, ‘beats’; and so long as 
these were made clear, it did not matter 
where they were made clear, whether in 
all, or two, or only one of the puurcAy- 
oopeva. 

It seems then that our arguments 
based on the threefold presentation of 
rhythm in the choral lyric were antici- 
pated by Aristoxenus; and that metri- 
cians ancient and modern are liable to 
create difficulties for themselves by 
attributing to the syllables alone a 
function which in fact they shared with 
the music and the dance. 

So far we have been thinking metri- 
cally, that is on points which primarily 
concern measurement. Let us now 
think rhythmically (that is, about flow 
and continuity) ; and that on two points 
in particular. The first point is this 
proposition: that there is no analogy 
between the lyric ‘verse’ and (say) the 
epic or dramatic ‘verse’; that the 
lyrical analogue of the epic or dramatic 
‘verse’ is the stanza; and that failure 
to see this has been an apx7) Kaxdv. 

It might be well to illustrate the 
difficulty first. Pindar begins Ol. iii, in 
his noble dactylo-epitrite metre, 
Tuvdapidas re dirogeivois adeiv 

“Edéva 
kAewav "Axpayavra yepaipwy evxopat, 
which is explained by Masqueray? and 
others as (v. 1) three dactyls, second 
epitrite (ie. trochee), three dactyls; 
(v. 2) three anapaests, third epitrite 
(i.e. iambus). The difficulty is the 
sudden and unexplained switch from 
the falling rhythm of the dactyls and 
trochees to the rising rhythm of the 
anapaests and iambus. That this dis- 
tinction between rising and falling 
rhythms is no modern fad is proved (if 


1 The Headlam-Thomson theory, which makes 
no attempt to measure, is not a system of metric 
at all, strictly speaking, but a descriptive rhythmic. 

2 Traité de métrique grecque, p. 317. 
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proof is wanted) by Aristides Quin- 
tilianus, who points out! that rhythms 
which begin (like dactyls) with the 
thesis are jovxairepo., and that those 
that begin with the arsis are pa)Aov 
terapaypevor. But if Pindar several 
times within a stanza jumps from one 
to the other without perceptible reason, 
what is the use of talking about the 
effects of rhythm, and where is that 
famous Greek sensitiveness? But it is 
not the poet, it is the metrician, who 
does the jumping. 

Since the stanza was danced, its 
rhythm—that is the total rhythm of the 
whole threefold complex—must have 
been continuous, going on without a 
break from the beginning of the stanza 
to the end. I cannot prove this, except 
from the impossibility of supposing that 
the dance-movement was anything but 
one smooth progression containing no 
gaps or jerks. The dancers certainly did 
not dance line by line. There are of 
course breaks or gaps between the 
verses of the text ; but any such pauses 
that can be detected in the text, ‘rests’ 
for the singers though not for the 
dancers, were integral parts of that 
complete rhythm, of which the words 
are a not quite complete reflection. The 
total rhythm went on, steady and un- 
interrupted, through these breaks in the 
text.3 (The point is illustrated below.) 


1 P. 97 (Meibom). 

2 Who were of course in fact the same people. 

3 I may perhaps mention here a point for which 
there was no time when this paper was read. It is 
this, that in favourable circumstances we can 
check, with certainty, the extent of these rests; 
e.g. the strophe of Pindar, Ol. I is analysed by 
Schroeder into three periods of 23, 23, and 22 
theses respectively. Asked to admire the sym- 
metry, I refuse: I can see only a deliberate eccen- 
tricity in these figures—but Pindar was not an 
eccentric. Obviously, what Pindar designed was 
not 23-23-22, which is artistic nonsense, but 
24-24-24, which is sense. In the syllables of the 
text we have not got Pindar’s complete rhythm: 
four ‘bars’ or ‘theses’ are missing; but it was 
only this complete rhythm that Pindar had any 
desire to make symmetrical. And, now that we 
know how much it is that we have to measure 
here, we find another control for our metric: for 
example, the last four verses of this stanza must 
obviously be not 6-5-6-5 but 6-6-6-6. A system 
of metric which makes this impossible is itself 
impossible. 


Compare this with a passage of drama- 
tic speech, either of stichomythia or of 
a phos. The verses that compose a 
phos may be knit together, as the 
stichomythia is not, by an overriding 
rhetorical rhythm, but we are not 
thinking of rhetorical rhythms. In 
either case, each iambic trimeter is an 
independent unit, a small rhythmical 
system of its own, with its two cola; an 
independent unit which is a continuum, 
containing no metrical (as distinct from 
rhetortcal) gaps; a unit which can be 
repeated indefinitely; and after each 
verse there is a gap or interval of time, 
indefinite in length. This gap may in 
fact be long, as at a change of speakers, 
or reduced to vanishing-point, as when 
Sophocles ends a verse with 6ru or 70; 
but, whatever its size, it exists, metri- 
cally, always; and it consists of non- 
metrical or extra-metrical time, part of 
neither verse. But between the verses 
of a stanza there can be no non- 
metrical time—for what would the 
dancers do with it? Stand with one 
leg in the air? In lyrical poetry the 
smallest rhythmical unit which is a 
continuum, which can be repeated in- 
definitely, which has a gap of non- 
metrical time after each repetition (but 
no metrical gap within itself)—this is 
the stanza. The analogue in lyric verse 
to the epic hexameter or the dramatic 
trimeter is not the verse but the stanza. 
Masqueray’s mistake is that he 
equates the lyric with the dramatic 
‘verse’, and this is the effect. The 
dramatic verse, being a complete sys- 
tem, naturally occupies a certain num- 
ber of complete feet: it neither begins 
nor ends in the middle of a foot. Its 
component cola do, but not the verse as 
a whole. Similarly, the lyric stanza, 
being a complete system, occupies a 
number of complete feet—usually, for 
(adddcopar évdpxiov Adyov vow) it 
may begin with an anacrusis ; but there 
is no reason, except inaccurate analogy, 
for supposing that the component 
verses of a stanza do this. The rhythm 
of the stanza is continuous, and the 
verses may begin or end in the middle 
of a foot like the two cola which com- 
pose the hexameter or the trimeter. 
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Let us once more invoke ‘Daisy 
Bell’: 
Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer, do: 
I’m half crazy, all for the love of you. 
It won’t be a stylish marriage. ... 
The first two verses are trochaic, in 
falling rhythm; the third begins with 
an up-beat—switching, therefore, on 
Masqueray’s system, to iambic and 
rising rhythm. But the rhythm doesn’t 
change at all—we possess the tune and 
we know. The syllable ‘it’ belongs 
metrically to the last foot of the 
previous verse. The word ‘do’ repre- 
sents six beats,! the word ‘you’ only 
five; the sixth is ‘it’: 


So in Pindar: the first syllable of v. 2, 
kXew —, is, metrically, the second half 
of the last dactyl of v. 1. Pindar’s 
rhythm does not suddenly stand on its 
head; it continues to be dactylic and 
trochaic. There is an overlap of 
rhythmic figure and metrical structure, 
the second verse (like the second part 
of an hexameter or trimeter) beginning 
in the middle of a foot. 

The justification for using ‘Daisy 
Bell’ to illustrate Pindar is that in both 
the rhythm is continuous; in neither 
does the stanza consist of independent 
verses separated by a vacuum. The 
points raised could be illustrated also 
from an English stanza-form which has 
a rhythm strong enough to be regarded 
as continuous. 

There once was a man of St. John’s 
Who erected a statue in bronze 
Which wasn’t much use 
Until it got loose 
And fell upon one of the dons. 
The following consideration of the 
thythm premises that the rhythm is 
made strict, as for example it would be 
if it were bawled out by an army on the 
march (thus becoming a ‘dance’- 
rhythm). In the first place we notice 
that the lines may begin with one or 
with two unaccented syllables indiffer- 
ently: the metre is not affected. We 


1 How many of the six are sung and how many 
are ‘rests’ does not concern us. 


shall see presently that one or two 
syllables can be added at the end of the 
long verses without affecting the metre. 
In the second place, we notice that al- 
though the words contain only thirteen 
strong accents, or thirteen feet, the 
army needs sixteen feet in which to 
accommodate the stanza. As with the 
First Olympian, the true rhythmic 
dimensions are noticeably ampler than 
the mere syllables. If, for convenience, 
we use the conventional equation of 
stress with quantity, we may present 
the stanza thus 


The first syllable of all is a genuine 
anacrusis—this being the only syllable 
that can be such. The other prelimin- 
ary syllables belong, metrically, to the 
last foot of the preceding verse ; a fact 
which explains why there may be either 
one or two of them, for if there are two 
instead of one, the ‘rest’ in which the 
previous verse ends is shorter by the 
length of one short syllable. If we write 
out the continuous rhythm continuously 
we see how the living rhythmic figures 
(the ‘verses’) variously overlap the 
fixed metrical milestones—just as a 
melodic phrase may overrun or stop 
short of a bar-line. (For simplicity I use 
the symbol , to indicate a rest equal to 
one, two, or three syllables indifferently.) 


A metrical analysis which had to ascribe 
a different metre to v. 2 because of the 
extra syllable would be out of touch 
with the rhythmic facts. 


1 When this paper was read, some hecklers 
maintained that the rhythm is ‘anapaestic’, not 
‘dactylic’. The point is not essential to the 
present argument, which could be restated in 
anapaestic terms; but I think the second limerick 
quoted is strongly in favour of the ‘dactylic’ 
view.—I have been unable to discover the authors 
of these verses, and apologize if copyright has been 
infringed. 
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It should not be said that the first 
two syllables of v. 2 are, by correptio, 
put into the time of one. The following 
ingenious verse, besides showing how 
the verse can be extended at the end 
without in the least affecting the over- 
all amplitude of the stanza, shows that 
these double preliminary syllables are 
to be thought of as having the real 
value of two syllables: 

A certain strong man on a Syndicate, 
Arose his position to vindicate: 
He wished to deny 


That he meant to imply 
What his words, as they stood, seemed to indicate. 


Obviously the last three verses were 
designed as a mviyos, to be spoken with 
no intermediate rests. Correptio, by 
introducing two short rests, would 
spoil the rhythm. 

‘Daisy Bell’, then, proves that in a 
stanza which is sung it would be a 
blunder to suppose that the successive 
rhythmical units which we call verses 
must begin with a new metrical unit; 
the rhythmical analysis of the limerick 
suggests the same. I see no possibility 
of denying that the rhythms of Pindar’s 
stanzas were just as continuous, and 
that his verses behaved in exactly the 
same way. Certainly there is no ad- 
vantage in denying it, when the result 
is to turn a smooth metre into an 
arbitrary assemblage of metrical units, 
among which we leap from dactyls to 
anapaests and from trochees to iambi. 
There is no real analogy between a 
‘verse’ in Pindar and a ‘verse’ in 
Sophocles. 

The second point in this rhythmical 
scrutiny concerns the quadrisyllabic 
theory, which scans the verse 
Tuvdapidas te dirokeivois adeiv 

—a choriamb, an ionic @ minore, a 
trochaic dipody, a choriamb, and an 
ionic a minore (with a final rest). It may 
be satisfying, but it is no argument, to 
say that this looks more like inorganic 
chemistry than metre; there may, 
however, be argument in bringing this 
into connexion with Aristoxenus. If 
we must be quadrisyllabists, we may 
as well know what we are doing. 
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These dipodies may look neat and 
tidy, and the principle on which they 
are built, viersilbigkeit, may sound im- 
pressive ; but they suffer from two great 
defects: they rarely give two consecu- 
tive feet in the same rhythm, and they 
can be found in Demosthenes nearly 
as easily as in Pindar.! The dipodies 
are indeed of the same size, but they 
have no other resemblance. Trochees 
and major ionics are in falling rhythm, 
iambi and minor ionics in rising; and 
that, as we have seen, is a difference to 
which the Greeks were not deaf. But 
these dipodies conflict with each other 
in an even more important respect. 

With their two longs and two shorts 
they have the value of six shorts. Now 
the metricians who have introduced 
this system to a distracted world do 
not seem to be aware that there are two 
ways of counting six; or, if they know 
this, they think it does not matter, and 
that one is reluctant to believe. We can 
count 2345 6,orr2 3456; two 
threes, or three twos: a chief accent and 
a subsidiary one, or a chief accent and 
two subsidiary ones. In the language of 
music-rudiments, six beats can be in 
duple or in triple time. This distinction 
between duple and triple? is obviously 
fundamental, the most fundamental 
thing in rhythm. For example, we can 
march to the one rhythm, but not to 
the other. We can march to ‘Daisy’, 
which is in duple time (two threes to 
the bar), but not to ‘God Save the 
King’, because ‘God Save the King’ 
is in triple time and we have not got 
three legs. 

Now, surely it is reasonable to say 
this: if this dactylo-epitrite metre, 
which is, after all, the metre of half of 
Pindar’s surviving poetry (and dance), 
entirely disregards those which seem 
to us to be the two most important 
points in rhythm, namely duple-triple 
and rising-falling, and is based in- 

1 Here, for example, is the opening of the 
Midias, and the scansion thereof (admittedly a 
hiatus has to be overlooked) : rv pév acéAyevar, &d 
avipes Sixaorai, Kal tiv mpos amavras 
xphra Medias... .2 


2 To simplify the argument I say nothing of 
quintuple. Four-time of course is duple. 
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stead on what seems to us a merely 
arithmetical conception of dipodies 
equal in size,’ then the Greek sense of 
rhythm was so different from our own 
that we cannot possibly appreciate it, 
only analyse it in a purely intellectual 
way. And if this is true, we may hope 
to find some indication of it in Aris- 
toxenus. 

When Aristoxenus turns from his 
general theory of rhythm to the dis- 
cussion of the different types of rhythm, 
he begins by classifying them in a way 
which has bewildered more than one 
metrician ; for the familiar anapaest is 
called dactylic, the trochee iambic; 
worse still, the single iambus, ~ -, is 
iambic, but the iambic dipody is dac- 
tylic. It sounds like a metrician’s night- 
mare, but it is all perfectly good sense. 

Of course Aristoxenus knew the 
difference between an anapaest and a 
dactyl, but he knew also that between 
feet there is a distinction more funda- 
mental than the order of syllables : 
arsis-thesis, or thesis-arsis. He deals 
first with this more fundamental dis- 
tinction, which is precisely the distinc- 
tion that we make fundamental, namely 
this matter of rhythm, duple or triple 
(or quintuple). 

In every foot (except those of quin- 
tuple rhythm) the thesis is either equal 
to the arsis or twice as long. In the 
anapaest, dactyl, and spondee, thesis 
and arsis are equal: in the single trochee 
and iambus and in the ionics the thesis 
is twice as long. The 1:1 ratio Aris- 
toxenus calls the daxrvAcKovyévos, the 2:1 
ratio the éauBixov yévos. This is exactly 
our distinction between duple and triple 
time, but expressed (as always) in terms 
of the dance, not of music. 

Now let us consider the trochaic 
dipody. In one sense it has two theses 
(the two longs), but obviously the 
accent on one of these is superior to the 
accent on the other. (This is obvious, 
because if the accents were equal we 
should have not a dipody but two single 


1 This equality in dipodies has no relation to our 
equality between bars. Our equal bars reflect our 
equidistant stresses: the equal dipodies do not 
produce equidistant stresses (or arses), nor any- 
thing like it. 


feet.)' That is to say, the second long 
stands to the first as arsis does to 
thesis: or, to be more accurate, the 
second — v is the arsis to the first — -, 
which is the thesis of the dipody. There 
are, as Aristoxenus says, two equal 
beats in the dipody, one down, and one 
up, each beat corresponding to the 
syllables— or or So there are 
too in the dactyl, each corresponding 
there to ~~ or —. Also in the anapaest. 
All these therefore are in duple time, 
and we can march to them—to ‘Daisy’, 
which is in six-time, as easily as to 
‘Rule Britannia’, which is in four-time ; 
not, however, to the National Anthem, 
which is in three-time. This is the 
reason why Aristoxenus assigns the 
single trochee to the yévos, 2: I, 
but the double trochee to the daxrv- 
Aucov yévos, 1: 1. He is recognizing first 
the major fact that the dipody and the 
(metrical) dactylare inthesamerhythm. 
The differences between them can wait. 

But with the ionics, the major fact 
is that they are in triple time. They 
have nothing in common with ana- 
paests, dactyls, or the iambic or 
trochaic dipodies. (They would, of 
course, with a genuine dactylic tripody : 
1234,5678, 10 11 12, Hovtvvtey, 
a light rhythm in a fast tempo.) They 
belong to the tapPixov yévos. It is 
perfectly true that the ionics, like the 
dipodies, contain four syllables, but it 
never occurs to Aristoxenus to mention 
the fact: it has nothing to do with 
metre or rhythm. Six beats in duple 
time and six beats in triple time are 
totally different things. 

Such is Aristoxenus’ approach to 
thythm. I have spent so much time on 
it because it seemed important to show 


1 Greek theory recognized, what the modern 
musician knows, that the size of the rhythmical 
unit, whether monopody, dipody, tetrapody (cf. 

4 time), i 1s very much a matter of dywy%, tempo. 
vag. Paris. § 12 Sragépovar of peiLoves mddes 
ev 7H yéve dywyf. To give an 
illustration: both the National Anthem and 
‘Daisy Bell’ are in some sort of three-time 
(trochaic) ; but the time of the Anthem goes slowly, 
and the accent on the first, fourth, seventh . 
beats is equal ; but ‘ Daisy’ goes more quickly, and 
the accent on 1 and 7 is stronger than that on 4 
and 10. That is, the Anthem goes xara povorodiav, 
1231 23,‘ Daisy’ Simodiav, I 23456 123456. 
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that he regarded as fundamental what 
we regard as fundamental. If we could 
go further into his treatment of rhythm, 
we should nowhere find dark sayings 
pointing to a sense of rhythm foreign 
to our own; on the contrary, he raises 
the same questions that we raise, and 
gives (in his dance-controlled ter- 
minology) the answers that we give. 
He explains clearly such points as the 
difference between 8 and }2; he even 
recognizes! the fact that a conductor 
has a left hand as well as a right. Never 
is there a hint at anything remote from 
our own rhythmical experience; from 
which surely we may conclude that, if 
a metrical system is remote from our 
experience and gives results which seem 
arbitrary, it is probably wrong. 

The black magic, the chaos, comes 
from the Metrici. Aristoxenus took 
great trouble to explain that the first 
great difference between feet was their 
rhythm or time; Hephaestion was not 
interested. To him it was all one 
whether Telesilla’s fragment, for ex- 
ample, was in ionic (triple time), ana- 
paestic (duple time), or both at once. 
It did not occur to him to try to listen 
for the rhythm; he was only arranging 
syllables, and did not know that these 
were the vehicle of a living thing called 
rhythm. Nor are the Quadrisyllabists 
interested ; they prefer to arrange feet 
according to size. Certainly, unless we 
are prepared to swallow cyclic dactyls 
we cannot arrange dactylo-epitrites 
into a regular metre of Mendelssohnian 
elegance; we have to choose between 
some form of dactylo-epitrite theory 
and the assorted dipodies. The former, 
properly understood, gives a metre of 
uniform rhythm in that (a) it always 
falls and (0) it is always in the daxrvA- 
kov yévos ;? the irregularity is that, in 


Meibom, p. 292. 

2 This is an exaggeration, but not a gross one. 
The pure trochee is in the SaxrvAuxdv yévos; the 
‘heavy’ trochee not far from it. 


the dactyls there are four ypdvo. to a 
beat and in the trochee three or four. 
The other system, with its equal 
dipodies, is neat to the eye but chaotic 
to the ear; for in it rising ionics fight 
with falling ionics, and trochees with 
iambi, while choriambs look on wonder- 
ing if they are in triple time and should 
therefore try to reconcile the ionics 
against the trochees and iambs; or if 
they are in duple time and should 
therefore join the rival, but equally dis- 
tracted, camp. This rhythmical tur- 
moil would not dismay Hephaestion, 
but it is not easily to be reconciled with 
the general idea of Greek rhythms that 
we derive from the Rhythmici. 

There are several other general points 
that could be discussed without danger 
of our swerving into constructive critic- 
ism, but time is not elastic nor patience 
infinite. This paper will have served 
its limited purpose if it has made three 
points: that the complete rhythm of 
the choral lyric was presented on three 
levels at once, that its rhythm, and 
therefore its metre, was continuous 
(unlike that of spoken verse), and that 
the remains of the tradition of the 
Rhythmici give us no warrant for sup- 
posing that the Greek feeling for 
rhythm was essentially different from 
ours. It was perhaps more elastic than 
ours has been during the last three 
centuries or so, but not essentially 
different. We must avoid the fallacy of 
the Metrici, and not think of ‘feet’ as 
things apart from rhythm. A ‘foot’ is 
only the appropriate means of measur- 
ing a given rhythmical phrase ; there is 
no reason to suppose that a phrase 
must be a certain number of complete 
‘feet’. Lyric metres must always be 
difficult and uncertain—so much of the 
evidence has been lost—but we should 
not bow down to magic nor abdicate 
the use of our ears. 

H. D. F. Kitto. 


University of Glasgow. 
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THEOCRITUS, JD. ii, 59-62 


60 tas iméprepov ds Ere kai vue, 

[ex SeSenar. 6 pev Adyov oddéva ] 

xat Ta AéAdidos doria pdcow. 
60 383 manu prima, v.l. in 2 brép- 
tepov 383 K xabumdprepov cett. wit Buecheler 


vov 393 codd. 61 om. $3 K 62 emrpvloica 
codd. pdcow Ahlwardt mdcow 
codd. xaiw 83. 


Mr. PLATNAUER’S remarks on ll. 59 and 
62 in C.R. lvi. 9 f. tempt me to set down 
my opinion on this troublesome passage, 
my text of which agrees with Legrand’s 
except that I have taken émrpulowwa 
from the Antinoe Papyrus (which I 
call $93),! and that I have not accepted 
his xa for cat in 60. Mr. Platnauer, who 
is concerned only with the verbs in 59 
and 62, says that ‘Sympathetic magic 
demands that the action really per- 
formed and that performed in intention 
should be expressed by the same verb ’,? 
and he sees that the two verbs must 
agree, but he considers pdocew in- 
appropriate and zdocew appropriate, 
and therefore rejects Ahlwardt’s pacow 
in 62 in favour of drémafov in 59—an 


I If émrpvfo.ea is right it will refer to the low or 
muttered tones in which all incantations are pro- 
nounced. dovyxa says Simaitha (11). 
To the evidence collected by Headlam in C.R. 
xvi. 56 add P. Gr. Mag. 4. 744. The verb émrpilev 
is used of sinister muttering by Callimachus at 
P. Ox, 2079. 

Magicians who summon dangerous powers to 
aid them require what the magic papyri call a 
¢vAaxrjpov to ensure their own safety. That is 
why, when Hekate is judged to be at hand, 
Simaitha raises an apotropaic din of clashing metal 
(36), and perhaps why her cup wears a woollen 
fillet (2). On spitting in magic see Harv. Stud. 
viii. 35. It is apotropaic, employed particularly 
to avert Nemesis (e.g. 6. 39, A.P. 12. 229) but also 
against other uncanny perils (e.g. 7. 127, 20. II, 
Theophr. Ch. 16. 15, Tib. 1. 2. 54 ter cane, ter dictis 
despue carminibus). is therefore 
quite as appropriate as émrpvfooa, and if the 
latter is to be preferred it is not on its intrinsic 
merits, but because, if false, it is hard to see where 
it came from, whereas ém¢6vfovca may be derived 
from 7. 127 much as Sa8pdrrerar at 15. 99 (Sta- 
xpéumrerat 393) comes from 6. 15, and xareraxero 
at 14. 26 (xaragpdyero 383) from 7. 76 or II. 14. 

2 ‘The same verb or one of kindred meaning’ 
would be more precise, for . . . in 
24 and 26 do not comply with Mr. Platnauer’s 
formula. The trouble about waccew and pdooew 
is that they have nothing in common except 
letters. 


aorist imperative of madcow which he 
shows to be defensible. 

What verb is appropriate depends on 
the general purpose of Simaitha’s in- 
cantation and of the particular instruc- 
tions she here issues to Thestylis, and 
Mr. Platnauer does not tell us what he 
supposes either of these to be. I begin 
therefore with the whole incantation 
but may perhaps be allowed to refer to 
the fuller analysis which I have set out 
in J.H.S. liv. 2. In brief, the incantation 
consists of nine terms of which the 
pattern is given by the first, second, 
sixth, and ninth; each normal term 
contains a magic act and a prayer (26 
So may Delphis waste in the flames) or 
(in the first and last) a statement im- 
plying a prayer (21 J strew his bones on 
the fire). In the remaining terms the 
pattern is varied: one term has neither 
act nor prayer, another two of each; in 
one the act is missing, in two the 
prayers; but the missing act and 
prayers are easily inferred from the 
context. The first eight statements or 
prayers are these :! (1) I burn his bones, 
(2) May he waste away, (3) May he 
melt, (4) May he revolve about my 
door, (5) (May Artemis move his 
heart), (6) May he forget my rivals, (7) 
May he come to my house, (8) (May the 
fire treat him like these relics). Of 
these 4, 5, 6, and 7 are plainly love- 
spells, and since the recurrent luy& 
Tivov euov Trott tov avdpa 
makes it plain that the incantation has 
but one purpose there can be no doubt 
that 1, 2, 3, and 8 are of the same nature, 
and that where a symbol is burnt with 
the intention of subjecting Delphis to 
similar treatment the fires invoked for 
him are those of love, which, as Delphis 
himself says, often kindles a flame 
hotter than a volcano (133). The idea is 
too common in poetry to need further 
illustration,2 but for the withering and 
"1 As the order is not here material I enumerate 
them as they stand in printed texts. In my fuller 
discussion I have given reasons for accepting the 
order of 383 K, which place 27-31 after 42. 

2 See, in addition to the passages quoted below, 
7. 55, 11. 51 (with C.Q. xiii. 20), Headlam on 
Herodas 1. 38. 
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wasting properties of such fires we may 
recall that Simaitha, like Polyphemos 
at 11. 69, is reduced to skin and bones 
(89) : and see 3. 17 ("Epws) pe karaopdywv 
Kal €s dxpis 7. 102 “Apatos 
tn’ doréov aller’ Epwrt, 30. 21 7H 6 
7000s Kai Tov €ow pveddv €obier. Proof, 
if further proof be needed, that these 
spells are intended not to damage 
Delphis but to inflame his passions, is 
provided by the numerous and un- 
ambiguous parallels in the magic 
papyri, of which one will here suffice. 
I take it from an vpyns 
em@voyevns at P. Gr. Mag. 4. 1496, 
where the orders to the burning myrrh 
are pn adrijs Sia TOV 

Sia Kal Eupevov 
ev TH Kapdia Kat Kaioov adris Ta 
omAdyxva, TO oTHOos, TO Hrap, TO 
Ta. 607d, TOvs pvEAOUs, Ews EAOn mpds 
tov deiva, pe.” 

Throughout the incantation, there- 
fore, Simaitha is trying to attract, not 
to injure, Delphis,3 and the ninth term 
which we are discussing must conform 
to the rest. Now if it were a curse, 
Schadenzauber, to say, as Mr. Plat- 
nauer bids Thestylis say, ‘I sprinkle (or 
scatter) the bones of Delphis’ would be 
well enough ; but if it is love-magic then 
you must sprinkle them in some specific 
and appropriate place—and that is 
what Simaitha orders Thestylis to do 
in 21, where the place is the fire and 
the result will be to kindle the fires of 
passion. Therefore I assert that without 
such qualification zdcow is not in this 
place an appropriate verb, whereas 
paoow, if it means knead, is so. The 
effect on Delphis will be to soften his 
bones, and it will resemble that aimed 
at in 26 (dwadvor) and 29 (rdxovro) or 


1 Simaitha’s word xaradeiv (3, 10, 159) is colour- 
less, and appropriate to any magical constraint. 
Kardéeopos and giArpoxarddecpos are used of love- 
charms (P. Gr. Mag. 4. 296, 395), but the more 
precise word in the papyri is dywy7. 

2 For further illustrations see H. Schweitzer, 
Aberglaube u. Zauberei bei T. (Basel, 1937), 43. 

3 There is of course an element of the vindictive 
in Simaitha’s passion, and it is possible that at 
160 she really contemplates murder. The xaxdv 
morév of 58, however, as I have said elsewhere 
(C.R. lii. 144), I take to be a potent philtre which, 
if it does not cure, may kill. 


produced on Daphnis at I. 66, 7. 76, 
Galateia at 6. 27, Polyphemos at 11. 14, 
Kyniska at 14. 26. He will become 
feeble like Bukaios at 10. 3; like T. 
himself at 29. 24 padOaxov ex odapiw.! 

When however Mr. Platnauer says he 
is ‘not here concerned with the gener- 
ally excised 1. 61 or the corrupt 1. 60’ 
I do not think he treats us quite fairly, 
for 1. 60 is an integral part of Simaitha’s 
instructions to her agent and it may 
be that Mr. Platnauer sees in it some 
qualification of dadézagtov which will 
make that verb more relevant than I 
think it. Not knowing how he under- 
stands the words, I will only say that 
the sprinkling of Delphis’s bones on his 
own doorstep or thereabouts seems to 
me as a love-charm no more likely to 
be efficacious than sprinkling them to 
the four winds. I must however explain 
how I understand 1. 60 myself, for as it 
happens those who accept, as I do, 
pdoow in 62 commonly assign to 60 a 
meaning which deprives that verb also 
of relevance. 

First as to the text. L. 61 need not 
detain us; it is omitted by K and $3, 
and its second half is borrowed, with 
an inappropriate change of mood, from 
3. 33. As to the last word of 60, Wilamo- 
witz has offered two highly diverse but 
equally unsuccessful defences of viv,? 
and Buecheler’s w€ is so simple and 
fits the scholium éws évdexerau Kara- 
SeOjvar adrév so well that it would be 
unlucky if it were not true.’ 

@®da is ambiguous. Its common 
meaning is doorpost, mapaords, but at 
Ap. Rh. 3. 278 and in LXX (Ex. 12. 7, 
22, 23) it means lintel. L. and S. in 
their afterthoughts say ‘some under- 


1 J do not understand Mr. Platnauer’s objection 
that knead is not the right verb for @pdva or for 
éoria. If it is right for bones then it is right for 
whatever represents them. @pdva means, and is 
regularly glossed, ¢dpyaxa, and that is what 
Simaitha calls all the materials with which she 
is operating (15). Add to L. and S.’s references 
for this sense of @pdva Nic. Th. 99, Al. 155. 

2 Textgeschichte, 258; Hermes, \xiii. 375. 

3 If xai is to be pressed it will mean ‘while 
darkness, as well as other favourable circumstances, 
is present’: but ér: is elsewhere followed by an 
almost superfluous «ai. I will not cite 159 (where 
xd pe Auf should no doubt be read): but see 
8. 23, Il. 2. 229, 19. 70. 
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stand threshold in Theoc.’ They do; 
and it would have been charitable to 
add that the word has that sense at 
Artemid. 4. 42 and may therefore have 
it in some other places where the con- 
text indicates only some part of a door. 
It is used to gloss ovdds in Suidas and 
BndAds in the Etymologicum and at II. 
23. 202. Any one of the four components 
of a door-frame, therefore, may be 
meant ; and as doors are much employed 
in magic since they are places where one 
can be sure of catching those that use 
them, we cannot determine on a priori 
grounds which is here intended.! The 
compounds of pdocew are also some- 
what elusive in meaning. Ahlwardt 
himself, in proposing pdoow, said that 
meant kndten, schmieren 
and did not interpret the passage 
further,2 but almost all who have done 
so understand the Opdva to be smeared 
on the lintel or doorpost; and this 
seems to me to reduce pdooew to the 
irrelevance of zaccew, for I do not see 
that to smear a man’s bones even 
vicariously on his front door is a likely 
passport to his affections.3 With Le- 
grand’s translation, va les pétrir dis- 
crétement sur le dessus du seuil de sa 
maison, I have no great quarrel, and 
I agree with him as to the meaning of 
¢Ad, but I picture Thestylis not rubbing 
or kneading the @péva on the threshold 
but rather standing on or over it and 
kneading them in her hands. For xa” 
bméprepor, if it is rightly written as two 
words, I should compare Arat. 498 (of 
the tropic of Cancer) wévre pev 


1 Ancient superstitions concerning doorways 
are collected by M. B. Ogle in A.J.P. xxxii. 


251. 

2 Zur Erklarung d. Idyllen Theokrits (Rostock 
u. Leipzig, 1792), 117. 

3 Mdocew means to knead, work with the hands, 
and so &a-, dva-, €updocew. The two last have 
also senses like those of the dzo-, éx-, mept-, mpoc- 
compounds, where the idea is rather of wiping or 
taking an impression. I do not think, however, 
that smear is an impossible meaning for dropdacew. 
Mr. Platnauer, by the way, should not say that 
this compound does not occur, for it appears in an 
obscure and anonymous citation in Suidas, s.v. 
dropepaypevn, where it is glossed, apparently from 
some second passage, dvameduppévm. The exact 
force of the preposition I will not attempt to 
determine. 


otpéegerar Kal?” dréprepa yains, | Ta Tpia 
8 €v mepdrn. The rite will be the more 
efficacious if performed at the victim’s 
door, for he must pass the spot in 
person—perhaps be the first to pass it 
as he goes abroad in the morning. So, 
for instance, if you wish to transfer 
your fever to a neighbour you deposit 
your nail-parings at his door, or if you 
wish to make him unpopular you smear 
on it chameleon’s entrails mixed with 
monkey’s urine.! 

One more point. It is T.’s not infre- 
quent habit to round off a paragraph, 
a song, a poem, and to indicate that it 
is coming to an end, by an echo of its 
opening. Wilamowitz? noticed the echo 
dvaois . . . wvacay in the paragraph 
16. 22-57, and in that most elaborately 
finished of T.’s poems it may be added 
that the Muses and Graces at the end of 
the last paragraph (107, 104) echo 
respectively the beginning of the para- 
graph (58) and the beginning of the 
Idyll (6). Similarly oABiw at 17. 117 
echoes oA8w at 95, and in this very Idyll 
160 tav ’Aidao vai Moipas, apage 
echoes 6 Ovpas dpagev, and the ad- 
dress to the moon (165) not only the 
refrain of 69 ff. but the address at 1o. 
At 10. 24 Bukaios’s song, after an 
opening invocation, contains six cou- 
plets of which the last like the first 
begins BouBvKxa xapiecoa, and an echo- 
ing vocative concludes Daphnis’s song 
in Id. 6 (6, 19), and the first part of the 
goatherd’s in Jd. 3 (6, 22). The echoes, 
it will be observed, though quite 
audible, are discreet, and in the first and 
last terms of Simaitha’s incantation, 
18 émimacce QeotvN . . . Kai A€ye Tadra 
Ta AéAdidos macow, 59 . . 
bropatov .. . Kal . . . Ta 
dotia pdcow, the vocative, sufficient 
elsewhere by itself, is reinforced by the 
verbal similarity of the words she is to 


1 Plin. N.H. 28. 86, 117. In T. the @pdva are 
surrogates for the bones of Delphis, not, as here, 
materials in themselves noxious. Therefore I do 
not think the @péva need come into contact with 
the door. The important point is the kneading, 
and what Thestylis will leave in the doorway will 
be the influence resulting from that operation. 
The interpretation of xaé” iadprepov, however, is a 
minor point. 

2 Textgeschichte, 58. 
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utter' and by the fact that of the nine 
rites these two alone are entrusted to 
the maid and alone substitute state- 
ments for prayers. That is already a far 
louder echo than T. allows himself else- 


1 Hence no doubt the origin of wdcow in 62: 
it comes from 21. Kaiw of $3 is pretty plainly 
due to xai viv at the end of the previous line and 
is no foundation for the emendation which Dr. 
Schweitzer has built upon it. 
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where, and if he wrote émizafov .. . 
mdcow in 59, 62 I should consider him 
to be displaying not his verbal artistry 
but a lamentable poverty of invention. 
I do not say that he nowhere displays 
such poverty, but I do say that in this 
poem at any rate we have no right to 


suspect it. 
A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


STATIUS, SILVAE, 2. 1.130 


jam tamen et validi gressus mensuraque maior 
cultibus, et puero visae decrescere vestes. 

cum tibi quas vestes, quae non gestamina, mitis 
festinabat erus? brevibus constringere laenis 
pectora, et angusta telas artare lacerna, 130 
enormes non ille sinus, sed semper ad annos 

texta legens.... 

sic M. angustos artus iactare lacerna enormi non 

ille sinens Markland: angusta talari artare lacertos 

. sinens Macnaghten: brevibus non stringere 
laenis pectora et angustante alas artare lacerna 
Postgate. 

Markland’s note on this passage well 
sums up the difficulties which editors 
and translators have always noticed in 
it, not that his proposed alteration 
helps matters. If, however, we answer 
his most acute question: ‘sed quid 
esset quod sequitur, festinabat arctare 
telas angusta lacerna? quid est arctare 
telas, aut qua notione sumendum? re 
vera non intellego’: we may solve the 
problem. 

It seems apparent that ¢elae can only 
mean ‘cloth’, ‘material’ actually in 
the process of spinning or weaving, or 
when direct reference is made to those 
processes. Whether it can mean tunica, 
as Vollmer, without giving any authori- 
ty, states—‘diese Kleidungsstiicke legen 
sich knapp an die Brust oder driicken 
die tunica (telas) eng zusammen (artare)’ 
—I greatly doubt. The answer to 
Markland’s query thus is, that the 
words have no meaning, a fact which 
becomes apparent in translations. I 
quote a few of the more noteworthy: 
(i) ‘He would fasten a short tunic on 
thy chest, and contract the web with 
a narrow cloak’—Mozley, in a foot- 
note: in his text he follows Postgate, 
and renders: ‘he constrained not thy 
breast in a narrow tunic, nor cramped 
thy shoulders in a straitening cloak’ ; 


(ii) ‘He would fasten the short cloaks 
about the boyish chest, and contract 
the web of the narrow mantle ’—Slater, 
also Macnaghten, Journ. Phil., 1891. 

Those who desire to alter ¢elas must 
therefore be right, and Postgate’s alas 
is a trial in the right direction. P. was, 
however, misled on two points: (i) that 
ala can mean ‘shoulder’: as a matter 
of fact, we have no evidence that it can ; 
(ii) that constringere, artare, angustus, 
angustare imply an excessively tight 
and uncomfortable restraint. This can 
be shown not to be the case. (Ifit were, 
we might well expect to find at least 
one of these words in Ovid’s description 
of the awkward attempts of Hercules 
to don feminine clothing (Fast. 2. 
318 ff.)—but in fact not a single one 
does there occur.) 

Consider now the following examples: 
Ov. Ars Am. 3. 274: ‘angustum circa 
fascia pectus eat’: Claudian, Paneg. 
(28) 526: ‘mater . . . (puellae) viridi 
angustat iaspide pectus’: Jerome Epp. 
64. 18: ‘zonam illam, qua sacerdotis 
pectus artatur, et linea tunica con- 
stringitur’: and, with parts of the body 
other than pectus as object, Tert. de 
Cult. Fem. 1. 2: ‘circulos . . . quibus 
bracchia artantur’: Jerome, Epp. 38. 4: 
‘mitellis crispantibus vertex artabatur’. 

These instances (which could be 
multiplied), and especially Jerome, 
Epp. 64. 18 (which seems almost a 
verbal echo of our passage), if investi- 
gated, show clearly that the words 
constringere, artare, angustus, angustare, 
far from implying any discomfort, 
actually describe a close and accurate 
fit of a garment—that of made-to- 
measure clothing, in fact (ll. 131-2). 
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(Note that Il. 126-7 of our passage do 
not imply that Glaucias had outgrown 
his clothes: visae means ‘seemed’, not, 
as Vollmer, ‘man sah, wie sie ihm zu 
klein wurden’; and the sense is that 
the boy’s development was so rapid 
that dress of a more mature style would 
not seem inappropriate. Such clothing 
Melior proceeded to supply, viz. a laena 
and lacerna. The lines are a locus 
communis: cf. 2. 1. 40, 109; 2. 6. 49; 
3. 3. 68; 4. 4. 453 5. 2. 13). 

Now, the lacerna fitted closely to the 
body at one point only, the shoulders. 
Thence it flowed evenly downwards 
and outwards. Martial implies that, if 
it fitted ill about the shoulders, it ap- 
peared slovenly and inelegant (6. 59. 5 
‘lacernae tollere de scapulis quas levis 
aura potest’). 

Using this last passage, then, both 
as example and as confirmation, I 
would read scapulas for telas in our 
text, and translate: ‘He made a little 
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tunic a perfect fit about his chest, and 
put closely about his shoulders a 
tailored cape.’ This gives not only very 
good sense but also an exact parallelism 
between constringere—artare, pectora— 
scapulas, and laenis—lacerna. 

The corruption may be explained as 
follows: -sta displaced sca- (our MSS. 
often confuse c and ¢: compare Szlv. 
2. I. 113 amittu M for amictu; 114 
Actica M for Attica; 197 tatito M for 
tacito m.), and the scribe found himself 
left with the unintelligible -pulas, which 
he then altered to a word which he 
knew, telas. The confusion of ~ and ¢ 
is less obvious, but cf. 2. 7. 96, where L 
and P have prementis, while the docto- 
rum coniecturae nullo nomine editae 
have trementis, now the universally 
accepted reading. On this question as 
it affects the Silvae, see D. A. Slater in 
C.R. xxvi. 257 f., and R. Ellis in C.R. 
xxii. 125. W. R. SMYTH. 

University College, Swansea. 


AN ANCIENT ARMOURED FORCE 


As one of the units of the army of Antio- 
chus, Polybius (xvi. 18. 6) mentions 7 
katdgpaxtos inmos, but his description is 
not very informative—reAevraia 8’ jv 7 
Katdadpaktos immos, oikeiws TH mpoonyopia 
Tav Kal avdpa@v 
tots OmAows (XXX. 25. 9). Plutarch, who 
refers on several occasions to 7 Kara- 
dpaxtos inmos or of immeis, is 
rather more helpful, but the earliest de- 
tailed account in Greek literature of the 
equipment and fighting powers of the 
cataphracts is apparently given by Helio- 
dorus (Aethiopica, ix. 15 ff.). Xenophon 
(Cyropaedia, vi. 4. 1, Vii. 1. 2) has some- 
thing to say about somewhat similar 
cavalry in the army of Cyrus; but he 
does not use the term xaradpaxros and 
there is no reason to believe that a force 
such as Polybius mentions and Plutarch 
and Heliodorus describe was known in 
Xenophon’s time. 

According to Heliodorus the cata- 
phract was a man of exceptional phy- 
sique who was almost entirely encased 
in armour. His head and neck were pro- 
tected by a helmet, made in one piece, 
which covered all but his eyes ; the front 
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of the helmet represented the human 
face like a mask. His body from neck 
to knee, including his arms, was pro- 
tected by a coat of mail consisting of 
overlapping metal plates so joined as to 
prevent undue pressure on the body and 
to give enough elasticity to permit some 
movement. In order that the rider might 
be able to grip the sides of his horse, his 
thighs were left uncovered, but nothing 
else. Greaves extended from foot to 
knee, where they overlapped the bottom 
of the coat of mail. The horse was 
similarly armoured ; head and legs were 
completely protected, and over the back 
was thrown a coat of mail, made like 
the rider’s, of which the two sides 
met, but did not join, under the belly. 
By way of offensive armament the rider 
held in his right hand a long and heavy 
spear (xovrds); the point of the spear, 
which was carried horizontally, pro- 
truded some distance in front of the 
horse’s head; the shaft was supported 
by a loop attached to the horse’s neck, 
while the butt end came up against its 
thigh. All that the rider had to do was 
to steady and direct it; when it found 
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a target it did not slip back, but was 
driven forward by the weight and im- 
petus of the horse, so that often—so 
says Heliodorus, and Plutarch agrees 
(Crassus 27)—it would pass through two 
enemies at once. For secondary arma- 
ment a sword hung from the rider’s side, 
but this, for reasons which will appear, 
was not of much practical value. 

Man and horse, so equipped, have 
more than a little in common with the 
modern tank, and squadrons of cata- 
phracts were used for much the same 
purpose as squadrons of tanks, to make 
a gap in the enemy’s lines which could 
then be exploited by supporting troops. 
But cataphracts, like tanks, had their 
weaknesses. They had three vulnerable 
points, eyes both of man and of horse, 
horse’s belly, and man’s thighs when 
dismounted ; the most vulnerable points 
of a tank, apart from the tractors, are 
the vision slits and the belly. Both 
cataphract and tank depend on motion 
for a great part of their effectiveness ; 
once brought to a standstill each loses 
much of its power. It is interesting 
therefore to note the tactics which the 
Aethiopian king in Heliodorus’ story 
employed against the attack of the Per- 
sian cataphracts. He planned his de- 
fence in depth. The main point of 
resistance, some way back, was a line 
of armoured elephants carrying on their 
backs towers manned by bowmen (the 
elephants had such thick skins that for 
their protection art could make only 
slight improvements on nature!), but 
well in front of them was a thin line of 
light-armed troops. The orders to the 
forward troops were to slip between the 
horses’ legs of the attacking cataphracts 
and to rip open their bellies. This they 
did with fair success and proceeded to 
make short work of the thrown riders, 
who, owing to the weight of their ar- 
mour, could neither run away nor effec- 
tively use their swords, but at the same 
time exposed their unprotected thighs 
to attack. Nevertheless many of the 
cataphracts succeeded in getting through 
this first line of defence and bore down 
on the elephants ; but they were met by 
such a cloud of arrows aimed at their 
eyes that most of them were soon im- 


mobilized, and the survivors, having 
tried in vain to break through the solid 
barrier presented by the bodies of the 
elephants, retired in disorder. Mutatis 
mutandis a tank attack in modern war- 
fare might be countered on similar lines. 

While his account of the actual battle 
may be partly fanciful, there is no reason 
for supposing that in his description of 
the equipment and potentialities of the 
cataphracts Heliodorus is drawing to 
any large extent upon his imagination. 
In fact his composite picture and most 


of his points of detail are confirmed by | 


scattered remarks in earlier and later 
Greek and Roman literature. The com- 
prehensive metal casing is implied by 
Plutarch, who contemplates, however, a 
rather larger area of unprotected leg 


Te Kai pnpods, & pova TAY | 


Katappaxtwv eéoriv, Lucullus 28); by 
Sallust, Hist. Frag. 4. 66: ‘equites cata- 
phracti, ferrea omni specie’; and by 
Servius on Virgil, Aen. xi. 768 ff. : ‘cata- 
phracti equites dicuntur qui et ipsi ferro 
muniti sunt et equos similiter munitos 
habent.’ Heliodorus’ description of the 
structure of the coat of mail (xaradpa- 
«Tns) is supported by Tacitus, Hist. i. 79 
(‘tegimen ferreis laminis aut praeduro 
corio consertum ’) ; by Curtius Rufus, iv. 
35 (‘equitibus equisque tegumenta erant 
ex ferreis laminis serie inter se conexis’) ; 
by Ammianus Marcellinus xvi. 10. 8) 
(‘laminarum circuli tenues apti corporis | 
flexibus ambiebant per omnia membra 
diducti, ut quocunque artus necessitas 


commouisset uestitus congrueret iun- 
ctura cohaerenter aptata’); and by | 
Claudian, in Rufinum, 2. 357-8: 
coniuncta per artem 
flexilis inductis animatur lamina membris. | 
The statuesque appearance of the cata- 
phract and his immobility apart from his | 
horse are also noted. Heliodorus writes | 
(ix. 15) Kata évavriwv avdnpois | 
Tis Patvopevos 7) Kai odupyAatos | 
avdpias Kwvodpevos, and Ammianus Mar- | 
cellinus (loc. cit.) re-echoes, with some 
embellishment, ‘cataphracti equites, | 
quos clibanarios (baking-tin men) dicti- | 
tant, personati (cf. Heliod. dv8pds 
eis axpiBevay WoTep Ta | 
{éuevov) thoracum muniti tegminibus | 


et limbis ferreis cincti, ut Praxitelismanu | 
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polita crederes simulacra, non uiros’ ; 
see also Claudian, im Rufinum, 2. 359-60: 
credas simulacra moueri 
ferrea cognatoque uiros spirare metallo 
and de VI consulatu Honorit, 572-4: 
num Lemnius auctor 
indidit hinnitum ferro simulacraque belli 

uiua dedit ? 

As for the immobility of the riders, 
Heliodorus says that they could not 
even mount their horses without assis- 
tance, and when thrown from their 
horses they lay like logs (kopynddv, an 
expressive coinage) ; and Plutarch writes 
of them 
(Lucullus 28). Livy accounts for the 
discomfiture of one of Antiochus’ squad- 
rons by the words ‘propter grauitatem 
tegumentorum armorumque oppressi’ 
(xxxvii. 42. 2), and Tacitus (Hist. i. 79) 
describes the heavy armour as ‘inhabile 
ad resurgendum ’. 

That the characteristic offensive wea- 
pon of the cataphract was the xovrds is 
indicated by several passages in Plu- 
tarch, though Roman writers do not 
seem to say much about it; but see 
Tacitus, loc. cit. Plutarch makes the 
same claim as Heliodorus for its power 
(Crassus 27 : maxdv 7 
TOV KOVTOV Eis TOUS immeis Kai 
dua. Svotvy avdipav piuns 
pevov); but he also states, what is im- 
plied by Heliodorus’ account of the 
battle, that the xovrds was the cata- 
phract’s only effective weapon—pia yap 
Katadpdxtwy Kovtds' 8 
(Lucullus 28). One point 
even of Heliodorus’ account of the de- 
fensive tactics of the Aethiopians is con- 
firmed by Plutarch, who says (Crassus 
25) moAAoi S€ tods 
immous Kai Tois exeivwr (SC. 
eis Tas yaore- 
pas; but he also mentions another way 
of countering the cataphract ; this was 
to come in from the flank and either to 
knock the xovrds from the rider’s hand 
(Lucullus 28) or to seizeat and by its aid 
twist the rider out of his seat (Crassus 
25). Similar measures are implied, if not 
explicitly stated, by Heliodorus, who 
tells how the Persian cataphracts, when 
held up by the elephants, were attacked 
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by troops who had been taking cover 
behind the elephants—oi (katavyAi- 
oxovto) te Snpdv bro Te THV 
Breuptwv worep Adxov tot 
Tos eKdpouds Te Towvpevwy Kal Tods 
pev titpwoKew Tovs 
Kata amo eis yhv 
(ix. 18), 

Cataphracts were a product of the 
East; see Julius Valerius i. 35: ‘unde 
(ex Syria) mille etiam cum cataphractis 
uiros accipit (Alexander), quod arma- 
turae genus orientis inuentio est’. They 
came to the notice of the Romans par- 
ticularly in connexion with Antiochus 
(see Polybius, locc. citt.; Livy xxxv. 48. 
3 and xxxvii. 40-2) ; but they were also 
associated with the East in general (e.g. 
Propertius iii. 12. 11-12; Virgil, Aeneid, 
xi. 768 ff.). From Tacitus, however, we 
learn that European peoples also had 
their cataphracts under that or another 
name (Hist. i. 79; Ann. ili. 43). Perhaps 
it is because they were normally on the 
wrong side that we hear from Greek and 
Roman authors more about their failures 
than about their successes; and yet, in 
view of their weaknesses, it seems un- 
likely that they would very often be 
effective against well-organized and de- 
termined opponents. Still, for one reason 
or another, the Romans did eventually 
adopt cataphracts as a part of their own 
army. The earliest recorded instance be- 
longs to the beginning of Hadrian’s reign 
(C.I.L. xi. 5632: ‘ praefecto alae I Gallo- 
rum et Pannoniorum catafractatae’). 
Though from that time on references to 
them on inscriptions and in historians 
are not infrequent, it seems that they 
remained essentially foreign and that 
they were rarely, if ever, recruited from 
the Romans themselves; in any case 
Livy’s attempt to foist upon them a 
Latin name (‘loricati’ xxxv. 48. 3, 
XXXvii. 40. 5) bore no fruit. What suc- 
cess the Romans may have had with 
them there is no way of telling. There 
is evidence that in the third century A.D. 
the Romans considered that they had 
done well if they overcame enemy cata- 
phracts (Lampridius, Severus Alexander, 
56), and that an army of their own was 
the stronger for an armoured squadron 
(Vopiscus, Aurel. 11). On the other 
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hand, the impression given by Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus and Claudian in the late 
fourth century is that they rated cata- 
phracts more highly as a show piece for 
a military review than as an effective 
fighting force, and Vegetius, in the same 
century, does not give a very flattering 
estimate of their value. He sums up 
their strength and weakness in the fol- 
lowing words (De re militari iii. 23): 
‘cataphracti equites, propter munimina 
quae gerunt a uulneribus tuti, sed pro- 
pter impedimentum et pondus armorum 
capi faciles et laqueis frequenter obnoxii, 
contra dispersos pedites quam contra 
equites in certamine meliores, tamen aut 
ante legiones positi aut cum legionariis 
mixti quando comminus, hoc est manu 
ad manum, pugnatur, acies hostium 
saepe rumpunt.’ Against unprepared or 
disorganized troops the attack of a 
squadron of cataphracts might well be 


*APBHAOZ 


THE dpBndos, described by Sir D’Arcy Thompson 
in C.R. lvi (1942), pp. 75-6, is represented, either 
in use or in the rack, in pictures of shoemakers on 
Attic vases in Boston, Oxford, and the British 
Museum: see C.V., Oxford, p. 100. My shoemaker, 
the late Sydney Holland, told me that it was used 
when he was young, and was known as a ‘clicker’s 
knife’. J. D. BEAZLEY, 

Oxford. 


KINEIN TON ’A®’ ‘IEPAZ 


THE proverbial phrase xweiv rov ad’ iepas (sc. 
ypappis AiGov) has beeen—generally, I believe; at 
any rate by L. and S., old and revised, and the 
Dict. of Ant., s.v. latrunculi—taken to mean 
“trying one’s last chance’. Pollux, ix. 27, informs 
us that in the game alluded to both players had 
five pieces on five lines, the middle one of them 
being called fep¢. Eustathius, 633, repeats the last 
part of this, and adds that it is so called émedy 6 
én” tero, and therefore the 
proverb is applied ézi év Seopévwv 
BonBeias eoxarns. 

Philo in three places, which have escaped the 
notice of lexicographers, uses the phrase dpyeo8at 
ag’ iepas: De Som. ii. 119 76 Aeyopevov ad’ iepas 
npxero (the reference is to a story that Xerxes, 
having transformed earth into sea, by cutting 
through Mount Athos, attacked heaven also, by 
shooting arrows at the sun); De Leg. 22 76 Aeyd- 
pevov 87) ad’ iepas mpos 7d 
dri@acov (the reference is to Gaius’ change of 
conduct from his earlier excellent behaviour to 
extreme cruelty); ib. 108 dd’ iepas 7a 
onéppata tis eipyyns amoppimrew 
(the reference is again to Gaius’ misconduct). 

No one, so far as I know, has commented on 


devastating; but if their attack was 
held, the riders were so badly handi- 
capped by the weight of their equipment 
that in spite of their defensive armour 
they were at a disadvantage in combat 
with more lightly armed but more mobile 
adversaries. The modern tank, of which 
the offensive power is perhaps not much 
greater relatively, is far better equipped 
for defence; but the fact remains that 
the tank, like the cataphract, when 
brought to a halt is comparatively vul- 
nerable and may prove a death-trap for 
its crew, and that the tactics used by the 
Aethiopians in Heliodorus’ story to 
counter the attack of the Persian cata- 
phracts are akin to those which have 
proved most effective in dealing with 
attacks by tanks in the present war. 


R. M. RATTENBURY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


these passages, but, assuming that we have the 
same proverb, it is clear that the phrase is not 
applied to men ‘in despair who need help in their 
extremity’. And the examples cited from Theo- 
critus, Alcaeus, Sophron, and Epicharmus do not 
really support Eustathius’ theory. They need not, 
that is, mean more than taking very strong 
measures or putting forth all one’s force. The one 
possible exception is Plut. Cor. 32, where &v 
dpaca tiv ad’ lepas adjjxev. Here certainly we have 
a suggestion of ‘the last resource’, but a variant 
for ag’ iepas is iepdv, and coupling this with the 
feminine article and the nautical context I suggest 
that the noun understood is dyxvpav. That the 
‘sacred anchor’ was the name given by sailors to 
the last resource is stated by Lucian, Fug. 13. 
See also Zeus Trag. 51. 

Unless Eustathius’ authority is decisive or my 
interpretation of Plut. Cor. 32 is unacceptable, the 
natural conclusion is what Philo’s use points to, 
viz. that the stone on the sacred line was the most 
valuable of the five pieces and that to move it 
was to put forth one’s strongest force. A cautious 
player would keep it in reserve. Sometimes it 
might redeem a desperate situation, but this is 
not implicit in the phrase. To start the game with 
it is the act of an audacious player and would 
probably bring that player ultimately to grief as 
in the spiritual sphere it did Xerxes and Gaius. 

F. H. Cotson. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


CICERO, PRO SESTIO 72 


quem homines in luctu inridentes Gracchum 
vocabant, quoniam id etiam fatum civitatis fuit 
ut illa ex vepreculis extracta nitedula rem publi- 
cam conaretur adrodere. 
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To Mr. G. M. Tucker (C.R. lvi, 1942, p. 68) 
goes the credit for having pointed the way to the 
emendation of Gracchum: ‘prominent or peculiar 
teeth would justify the name and the comment 
alike’, The rest is easy: read Brocchum. 

O. SKUTSCH. 

University of Manchester. 


TACITUS, ANNALS, xiv. 36. 1 


‘NE Suetonius quidem in tanto discrimine silebat : 
quamquam confideret virtuti, tamen exhorta- 
tiones et preces miscebat ut spernerent sonores 
barbarorum et inanes minas.’ 

Confideret is usually taken as an instance of T.’s 
use of quamquam with the subjunctive to express 
fact (e.g. by Gerber and Greef’s Lexicon and the 
latest editor, E. C. Woodcock). But the frequency 
of this construction in T. should not blind us to 
other possibilities : will it not give better sense to 
the following words to regard the subjunctive here 
as due to oratio obliqua? 

(a) The introductory ne . . . silebat is equivalent 
to a verb of speaking. 

(b) Exhortationes and preces are not sufficiently 
distinct to be mixed. True, exhortatio (secreta) is 
contrasted with preces (publicae) in Hist. i. 65: 
but the antithesis there resides mainly in the 
adjectives. Here exhortationes and preces are two 
aspects of the very different line of argument 
which is added to S.’s statement of confidence in 
his men’s valour. Logically, exhortationes and 
preces are subcontraries, and ‘mix’ more strikingly 
with the contradictory than with each other. 


(c) A Roman historian is not likely to waste 
words by stating, even in a concessive clause, the 
truism that a Roman general relied on his legion- 
aries’ courage in the face of the enemy: but it is 
just the sentiment that a historian would put in 
the mouth of a dux addressing his troops, especially 
as a prelude to exhortationes et preces. 

(d) This statement of confidence is represented 
by such phrases as ferrum virtutemque vincentium 
and toties fusi (barbart) in the speech that follows. 

Translate: ‘although, as he said, he trusted in 
their valour, yet with this expression of confidence 
he blended exhortations and prayers... .’ 

L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 

University College, Cardiff. 


STATIUS, ACHILLEIS, ii. 142 


Dr. W. Morel in C.R. lv, 1941, p. 75, proves the 
superiority of intrare to P’s errare, but he leaves 
P’s reading unexplained. Though it gives the 
right general sense, imtrare is a colourless word, 
which fails to suggest the difficulty of the task, 
and I would suggest that penetrare is at oncé 
more apt and a likelier source of the double 
reading. If ardentes penetrare casas were misread 
ardentesque netrare casas or ardentesq. enetrare casas 
(perhaps through unconscious avoidance of the 
asyndeton), both errare and intrare would be easy 
corrections. Statius uses penetrare half a dozen 
times: the nearest phrase is Thebais, xii. 198 f., 
‘me sinite Ogygias, tantae quae sola ruinae|causa 
fui, penetrare domos’. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


REVIEWS 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


Francis Macdonald CornForD: The Re- 
public of Plato translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes. Pp. xxvii+356. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1941. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE distinctive feature of Dr. Corn- 

ford’s new way of translating the Re- 

public—apart from the soundness and 
felicity of his work, which there is no 
need to emphasize here—consists in 
allowing each step in the argument to 
proceed without interruption by the 
merely conventional questions and 
answers which a modern reader is 
likely to find tedious. The aim is not 
merely to excise those conversational 
oddities which recall the stichomythia 
of tragedy (some of these indeed re- 
main, as at 459 a) but to suppress any- 
thing that hampers the flow of thought. 
The resulting lucidity is increased by 
a clear and unaffected English style; 


and if its effect is one of smoothness and 
unfailing fluency rather than of collo- 
quial vigour and soaring eloquence, it 
is certain that the Greekless reader, for 
whom the work is intended, will find it 
much more readable and more im- 
mediately intelligible than any previous 
translation. Plato’s longer sentences 
are divided into manageable sections ; 
his puns and euphuisms are ignored, his 
irregularities severely called to order, 
his repetitions removed, and his copious- 
ness trimmed to neatness. The aim has 
been a clarifying compression through- 
out; only on rare occasions is the 
original expanded by incorporating an 
explanation, as at 544b (p. 261): ‘Let 
us be like wrestlers, then, who go back 
to the same grip after an indecisive 
fall.’ 

Obscurities are rare. But I think the 
reader almost bound to misunderstand 
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what is said of the labourers on p. 57: 
‘on intellectual grounds they are hardly 
worth including in our society ’ (371 € 2). 
They are, of course, included, though 
not for their intellectual powers. It 
may be worth suggesting that at 391 c 
2, 597 €, etc., ‘third’ should be ‘second’, 
since the modern reader will not under- 
stand inclusive reckoning ; and on p. 47 
‘the just man’ should be referred to 
by ‘his’ not ‘their’. It is curious to 
observe that C.’s verse lacks the ad- 
mirable qualities of his prose: ‘Dread- 
ing the coward’s shame no more’ 
(p. 286) lacks the simplicity of ov8’ 
aidetra Kaxos elvat. 

‘Many passages, including the fanciful 
arithmologies and the musical techni- 
calities, are either abbreviated or 
omitted. The omission of Socrates’ 
argument from 349b 1 to 350c 11 
because of its ‘stiff and archaic form’ 
seems regrettable as depriving Thrasy- 
machus’ blushes of their dramatic 
necessity. The most remarkable omis- 
sion is that of 396c 4-397 b 4 on the 
ground that Plato’s point is ‘now 
sufficiently clear’. A footnote makes 
partial amends by adding a summary, 
which, however, is inaccurate, omitting 
the words, important perhaps for such 

Dr. C. allows himself many smaller 
liberties throughout ; many little words 
and finer points are abandoned, e.g. 
328 e, yypaos, 363d, the contemptuous 
twa in mnAdv twa, 375 a 6, 
387 9, Aexréov. But positive mis- 
translations seem almost wholly absent, 
unless one is to be captious about the 
rendering of ¢poveiv as ‘knowledge’ (no 
substitute for ‘intelligence ’) at 367 d 1, 
or the strange picture at 475 d (p. 178): 
‘run round at (instead of ‘to’) all the 
Dionysiac festivals’; or trivial loose- 
nesses like ‘even stronger words’ for 
tovrwy at 367a, or the 
numerous, unnoted but sometimes sub- 
stantial, deviations from the Oxford 
text (p. ix). Where a literal translation 
might mislead, an interpretation is 
commonly substituted. C. criticizes the 
literalness of Jowett’s ‘virtue’ pro- 
tected by ‘philosophy tempered with 
music’ (549 b), and prefers to say that 


‘the only safeguard’ for a man’s 
‘character’ (is all ‘character’ good ?) 
is ‘a thoughtful and cultivated mind ’— 
which seems to suggest something less 
masculine than Plato intended. There 
are some passages where C. appears to 
me to reject the better rendering; e.g. 
I should prefer Adam at 389 d 6, where 
I do not understand C.’s ‘as fatal, if 
action were suited to the word’, and 
again at 514 a 4, where C. has ‘all down 
the cave’. 

The introduction, notes, and ex- 
planations are extremely clear and 
helpful. I have space only for one 
suggestion and two criticisms. Some- 
thing might be done for the reader 
who, having learned of the ideas as 
‘archetypes of moral and spiritual ex- 
cellences’ (cf. p. 86), meets the ideas of 
evil and ugliness in more than their 
usual starkness on p. 179 (476a). The 
comments on Plato’s treatment of art 
and poetry fail to do justice either to 
the kind which he wishes to have or to 
the kind which he wishes to exclude. 
In particular, the ‘imitative’ poetry of 
595 a 5 is interpreted as ‘the poetry of 
dramatic representation’: but a com- 
parison with (e.g.) 607 b 2 makes it clear 
that all current poetry, and not merely 
the formally dramatic, is (with neglig- 
ible exceptions) to be excluded because 
‘imitative’ in the sense of reflecting the 
fleeting world of appearance and having 
no contact with the ideal-real world. 
Lastly, in such statements as that 
Pericles had been ‘the last philosophic 
statesman’ (p. xxi), that since his day 
‘the gulf between the men of thought 
and the men of action had been growing 
wider’ (p. 172), and that Plato wished 
to ‘ve-unite’ (p. xxii) philosophy and 
practical statesmanship, there is the 
implication that in Pericles Plato’s 
ideal of the philosophic ruler had been 
realized, and that Plato thought so too. 
That Pericles had any real knowledge 
of right and wrong will be a surprise to 
those who remember the Gorgias. That 
he gained such knowledge from ‘his 
converse with Anaxagoras’ seems a 
strangely naive interpretation of Phae- 
drus 270 a. J. TATE. 

University of St. Andrews. 
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PLATO’S EARLIER DIALECTIC 


Richard Rosinson: Plato’s Earlier Dia- 
lectic. Pp. viii+239. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press (London: 
Milford), 1941. Cloth, 18s. 6d. net. 

TuIs is a valuable work. Applying to 

the dialogues of Plato the sharpness of 

logic that marked his study of Cook 

Wilson, Mr. Robinson sets himself to 

examine the meaning of the text with- 

out prepossessions. His clear forms of 
expression make it easy for his readers 
to define their attitude to his conclusions. 

Part I gives an accountof the Socratic 
elenchus, Part II of the ‘earlier dialec- 
tic’, which he takes to centre on the use 
of hypothesis put forward in the Meno, 

Phaedo, and Republic. He distinguishes 

between the methodology promulgated 

and the method used in those dialogues, 
and seems to find a perhaps disappoint- 
ing discrepancy in the case of the Repub- 
lic ; but since that dialogue represents its 
methodology (that of the waxporépa 68¢s) 
as expressly aimed at the creation of a 
method different from that used in the 
dialogue, the situation is complex and 
seems to demand further examination. 
Much of Part I has an historical pur- 
pose, being concerned with the genesis 
of logical ideas and therefore almost as 
much, sometimes, with what Plato has 
not explicitly stated as with what he 
has; but probably the treatment of the 
hypothetical method, where the histori- 
cal motive is less prominent, will attract 
most attention. To some extent it is 
founded on Part I, where the author, 
justifiably insisting on Plato’s frequent 
unconsciousness of logical form, analyses 
his use of self-contradiction in elenchus 
in a manner which may be thought by 
some to read into Plato’s imperfect 
forms of expression too explicit a belief 
in the very odd proposition that a thesis, 

‘without extra premises’, may contra- 

dict itself. It must be divisible into 

two theses, since ‘contrariety implies 
duality ’,! and though Mr. Robinson 


1 Rep. 436 b. Is it fair to treat that law as if it 
were an imperfect anticipation of the law of contra- 
diction (p. 3)? It is only with contrariety (e.g. of 
psychological forces) that the passage is concerned, 
even if the law can be extended to cover contra- 
dictions. 


rightly observes (p. 137) that it may be 
hard to settle whether a thesis is compo- 
site or simple, can one think of any 
thesis. as_ self-contradictory without 
simultaneously thinking of it as compo- 
site,—as, in effect, in Sophistes 244-5, 
where Plato finds contradiction within 
the Eleatic hypothesis by analysing its 
internal multiplicity ? 

His way of representing elenctic con- 
tradiction influences the author’s treat- 
ment of Phaedo tor d, where he follows 
tradition by understanding the words 
av Ta an’ exeivns (Sc. THs brobécews) 
oxéparo, et cor cup- 
duvet 7 Svadwrei as referring to the test- 
ing of the hypothesis by its consequences 
(although he takes that to be its ‘main’ 
rather than its ‘primary’ purpose), but 
explains the test in a novel way, on the 
basis of his treatment of the elenchus, 
by urging that, however paradoxical it 
sounds, the consequences of a thesis may 
so contradict one another as to require it 
to be abandoned, or at any rate that 
Plato may have thought so. One hopes 
that he did not. The theses in question 
(e.g. elvai te Kal? 100 b) 
may well be more complex than they 
sound, but unless Plato had explicit 
consciousness (which he might have 
communicated to his readers!) of a 
complexity in them such that one ele- 
ment could lead to x and another to 
not-x, the ‘dismay’ of Plato’s readers at 
his logic which Mr. Robinson mentions 
(pp. 32, 136) will scarcely be dissipated 
by the consideration (pp. 138-9) that 
inconsistency of the consequences ‘with 
each other’ may really be a confused 
way of stating their inconsistency with 
our standing beliefs or assumptions. 

Mr. Robinson gives reasons (pp. 135-6, 
141) for either (a) overriding or (6) other- 
wise understanding Plato’s warning that 
we are to separate the testing of the 
thesis from examination of the con- 
sistency of its consequences; taken as 
it stands that warning would make their 
consistency inter se a test only of their 
own validity or consecutiveness as from 
one thesis, not of the truth of the thesis 
itself. Whatever weight those reasons 
have, they are not of direct logical 
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cogency. And perhaps their weight 
diminishes if we consider the passage 
as a whole, stopping not at rore but 
at 107 b, since the whole of it is put 
forward as an émideéis of the method 
(100 b 8). Its ending is interesting and 
relevant. Simmias is praised for wishing 
to go over again what has been said (ra 
eipnpeva), but reminded that he must 
also reconsider the original hypotheses 
(107 b). Is it not implied that, so far, 
Socrates has taken his own advice not 
to confuse two issues by simultaneous 
treatment, and that it is only now that 
the testing of hypotheses comes into 
question? Does not Simmias’ hesitation, 
not about them but about ra daz’ éxeivwv 
oppnbevra, help both to define and to 
explain the real purpose of the test of 
ovpdwvia. and the necessity of it? At 
that moment, conscious of ‘human 
weakness’ (107 b 1), but with unshaken 
faith in ideal hypotheses, he would not 
have agreed that the testing of the 
validity of the asserted results ‘puts a 
disproportionate emphasis on the minor 
activity of checking one’s logical calcu- 
lations’ (p. 135). It was exactly the 
activity of ‘calculation’, not his hypo- 
theses, that he distrusted. And since 
much of the argument from tor to 107 
(a) is in fact very difficult and (b) turns 
very largely on parity, or consistency, 
of reasoning from supposedly similar 
cases, we can sympathize with Simmias, 
and perhaps accept consistency of re- 
sults (granting that it is an insufficiently 
general formula) as a natural formula- 
tion of the principle by which it can be 
checked. 

It may be felt, therefore, that Mr. 
Robinson’s searching examination of 


this passage still leaves room for recon- 
sideration ; his treatment of the Meno 
also, and his statement of the distinction 
between mathematical and dialectical 
method in the Republic, as well as his 
partly new and provocative handling of 
its ‘simile of light ’,! would all merit more 
than cursory examination if space per- 
mitted. But even those who differ most 
from his conclusions must benefit from 
the material he has provided for con- 
sideration and from his thorough and 
detailed treatment of the difficulties 
with which those passages abound. 
N. R. Murpuy. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


t Perhaps its most striking feature—besides its 
inclusion of what may be the first accurate render- 
ing into English of the ‘Line’s’ opening sentences, 
509 d 6 to 510 a 10—is his energetic denial both of 
correspondence between ‘Line’ and ‘Cave’ and of 
the relevance to the ‘Cave’ of the distinction be- 
tween eixaoia and miors. But perhaps some will 
put this question: the ‘Line’ ends, ‘in relation 
with those four sections (or, classes of objects) there 
occur these four states in the mind . . .’; efxaoia, 
therefore, is the 7a0yya which occurs when we are 
én’ eixoat; the ‘Cave’ devises a machinery which 
keeps the prisoners continuously ; why is 
it not merely syllogism to conclude that the 74@npa 
of the prisoners is e¢xaoia? Would not that result, 
logically, be neither more nor less certain if Plato 
himself had used the word of their condition? 
Consideration should be given to the effect of its 
prolongation, but the 7d@nya itself must surely be 
present when its cause is present. So with ions; 
the ‘Line’ prescribes a rule (that his wé@nya is 
miorts) for anyone in a situation defined as being 
engaged with the originals of shadows (ols raira 
€orxe) ; that situation occurs in the ‘Cave’, not only 
once but twice; whatever Plato says about the 
aaOnpua of the prisoners after release (and he says 
more than that they are ‘in bewilderment’), why 
do not the situations defined in the ‘Line’ (and 
realized in the ‘Cave’) fall under the rule it has 
prescribed ? 


PHILODEMUS ON METHODS OF INFERENCE 


Philodemus: On Methods of Inference. 
A Study in Ancient Empiricism. 
Edited, with translation and com- 
mentary, by P. H. and E. A. DE Lacy. 
Pp. ix-+200; photograph of Oxford 
copy of Herculaneum Papyrus 1065. 
(Philological Monographs published 
by the American Philological Associa- 
tion, No. X.) Lancaster, Pa.: Lan- 


caster Press (Oxford: Blackwell), 

1941. Cloth, $2.50. 
Puiturp and Estelle De Lacy, both of 
whom have previously written on ques- 
tions connected with ancient logic, have 
produced a full edition of Philodemus’ 
treatise on ‘Signs’ or ‘The Use of Signs’ 
(the title in Greek is uncertain, but [Tepi 
onpevwoews is probable and convenient) 
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with text, translation, and explanatory 
and critical essays. Their work is a 
valuable contribution towards the under- 
standing of an obscure text on an ob- 
scure subject. 

The remains of the treatise are con- 
siderable, thirty-eight columns of the 
papyrus together with eight additional 
fragments, and the text is in surprisingly 
good condition. The editors have taken 
Gomperz’s text together with many of 
Philippson’s improvements, and have 
added little themselves; the result is 
sound, but the difficulty is to understand 
it. For it is a crabbed and arid bit of 
writing, consisting of a defence of Epi- 
curean methods of inference against 
Stoic attacks, and counter-attacks on 
the Stoic logic. These are in part Philo- 
demus’ own, in part taken from other 
Epicurean writers, Zeno of Sidon, his 
contemporary Demetrius, and Philo- 
demus’ own contemporary Bromius. 
The main controversy lies between the 
Stoic method of proof dvackeuyy, 
‘by contradiction’ or, as the editors 
prefer to call it, ‘contraposition’, and 
the Epicurean method of analogy. The 
editors rightly describe the two methods 
as on the one hand ‘rational’, ‘deduc- 
tive’, and on the other ‘empirical’, ‘in- 
ductive’. The Stoic logic rests on the 
syllogism and concludes intellectually 
that if A is denied, B must be denied 
too, the Epicurean argument on the 
analogy of the perceptible. Both 
methods use ‘signs’, but whereas the 
Stoic demands a ‘sign’ that shall be 
logically conclusive, the Epicureans 
argue from signs gathered from experi- 
ence, and make their test of truth the 
absence of contradictory evidence (ovd« 

All this is explained—and indeed re- 
iterated—in the editors’ essays, but the 
explanations are couched in a rather 
narrow technical language not unlike 
that of the treatise itself. It would have 
been a greater help to those who are not 
professional logicians if it could all have 
been put more simply and brought into 
relation with the underlying theories of 
the Epicureans and Stoics. Thus (p. 142) 
the Epicurean division of the objects of 
inquiry is given on the evidence of Sex- 


tus Empiricus, according to whom ob- 
jects perceptible in their nature, but at a 
distance, are regarded as adyAa. But in 
the Kavovixy of Epicurus himself (D.L. x. 
50-2) they are zpddyAa, which are to be 
regarded as ‘problems’ (poopévovra) 
until we can get close and obtain the 
clear view (évépynua). This is not a mere 
technical difference, for to Epicurus the 
Kavowxy was a body of rules of proce- 
dure in the investigation of nature, and 
not a logic. The assumption of distant 
objects under adyAa is a proof of the 
crystallization of ‘method’ into ‘logic’, 
which is no doubt characteristic of later 
Epicureans, but not of Epicurus himself. 
Of this change the editors give us no 
suggestion. Again, there are in the 
treatise several interesting references to 
important Epicurean physical theories, 
particularly in xxxvi. 11-17 to the swerve 
of the atoms, a passage fuller than any 
other extant in Greek and a strong con- 
firmation of Lucretius’ argument for it 
on the ground of man’s free will. It was 
not a necessary part of the editing of the 
treatise to notice such things, but the 
wider background would have made the 
edition more interesting to the general 
student of philosophy. 

Similarly the text itself should have 
had more in the way of detailed annota- 
tion. There should have been full notes 
on technical terms such as dvacxevy, 
avadoyia, evapyys, amrapaA- 
Aaxros, mpoAnyus, 
tijs Svavoias, terms which, even if they 
had in some degree changed their mean- 
ing and use by Philodemus’ time, yet 
can only be rightly understood from 
their background in Epicurus. 

The translation is careful and for the 
most part helpful, though its authors 
are occasionally inclined to ‘hedge’ at a 
difficult place. There are some serious 
mistakes. In ix. 19 peiov daivovra of the 
heavenly bodies cannot mean ‘appear 
to be smaller’, but ‘shine less brightly’ ; 
in xvi. 3 . . . Yevdoroyiav must 
mean ‘abundant’, ‘frequent’, not ‘out- 
right’ falsehoods ; nor should the trans- 
lation in xxxi. 2-3 of dre peév Kai 
dvopova more Kal evavria ‘sometimes 
similar and sometimes dissimilar’ have 
been allowed to stand. These and other 
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examples are blemishes in a good piece 
of work. 

This edition is bound to be perma- 
nently useful, but it would have been 
more generally valuable if the authors 
could have got further away from the 


technical theories in which they are 
themselves steeped and given it a wider 
setting. 

CyrRIL BAILEy. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


TWO MONOGRAPHS ON SYNTAX 


Ch. Muc ter: (A) L’évolution des construc- 
tions participiales complexes en grec et 
en latin, (B) L’évolution des subordon- 
nées relatives complexes en grec. (Pub- 
lications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg, Fasc. 88, 
89.) Pp. 172, 132. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 35 and 25 fr. 

(A) PHONETICALLY and morphologically 
Greek is more akin to Sanscrit and Ar- 
menian than to Latin. If, however, one 
looks to the sentence, one sees a degree of 
affinity between Greek and Latin unique 
in the I.-E. family—an affinity due to 
‘Yimpulsion de tendances synthétiques 
qui, pénétrant d’abord le grec, ensuite, 
en grande partie par la contagion, le 
latin, transforment la syntaxe . . . de ces 
langues’ (p. 167). ‘Ce qui caractérise 
cettenouvellesyntaxe,c’estl’importance 
qu’y prennent le participe et les construc- 
tions participiales’ (p. 2). M. sets himself 
in this elaborate monograph to trace 
the development of these constructions 
in the two languages. In the main he 
is successful, and his tractate may be 
recommended to all classical scholars 
interested in Greek and Latin. 

Certain criticisms, however, 
called for. 

(i) Choice of texts. M. has chosen ‘sur- 
tout des textes historiques’ so as to avoid 
all confusion of genre and date (p. 7). 
Admirable; but in Greek the authors 
selected are Homer, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Plato, with one book of Jo- 
sephus (Ant. xvi). Homer is inevitable ; 
but why Plato and not Xenophon? One 
might also have liked to know how genre 
differs from genre in this matter and how 
these constructions figure, e.g. in Aristo- 
phanes, Isocrates, and Demosthenes as 
well as in Plato. In Latin he might have 
stopped with Suetonius, as Ammianus’ 
extravagance in this connexion is due to 
his Greek origin (cf. p. 146). 

(ii) M. has a loose notion of what con- 


seem 


stitutes a ‘construction participiale com- 
plexe’ or the ‘amplification’ or ‘comple- 
tion’ ofa participle by another participle 
or a non-participial subordinate clause. 
He professes to exclude all cases where 
‘malgrél’absence de conjonctions de liai- 
son entre les deux participes <or between 
the participle and the amplifying sub- 
ordinate clause) il n’y a pas de réelle 
interdépendance’ (p. 26). But his notions 
of interdependence and ‘completion’ are 
obscure. One or two examples must suf- 
fice. Of Caes. B.G. vii. 82. 2 (‘multis 
undique vulneribus acceptis, nulla muni- 
tione perrupta, cum lux adpeteret, veriti 
ne... circumvenirentur, se ad suos rece- 
perunt’) he writes (p. 131): ‘weriti y ad- 
met comme complément d’ordre causal 
l’ablatif absolu nulla munitione perrupta, 
a son tour complété de deux maniéres, au 
sens concessif par le second ablatif absolu 
multis uolneribus acceptis, au sens tem- 
porel par la subordonnée cum lux adpete- 
vet’. In fact cum I. a. is independent of 
(or else completed by) m. m. p.! In Thuc. 

Vi. 2. 4 (LtKeAoi xrA.) M. says 
complément temporel de gevyovres, est 
a son tour complété par le génitif absolu 

de sens temporel katidvros rod avépov’ 

(p. 29, cf. p. 51). Here again rnpyjoavres 
is either independent of or completed by 
gevyovres.2, Again, it is wrong to say 

(p. 83) that in Pl. Rp. 382 A (od« olofa... 
pucodow;) the ‘if’ clause amplifies the or: 
clause, as it does in 395D (yj otn... 
;). 


1 In monograph B, p. 33 fin., M. explicitly treats 
‘completed’ and ‘dependent’ as antitheta. 

2 It is really the syntax of x. 7. a. (too obscure 
for the commentators to notice it) that is of interest 
here. It is surely easier to take the words with rov 
zropO ov (so L.S.J., me suadente) as a bold substitute 
for a participle agreeing therewith (as in i. 134. 2, 
ii. 83. 2, etc.) than with rnpjoarres as a substitute 
for émdre xariot (cf. B 794, M.’s remark on which 
[p. 33] indicates that he takes «x. 7. a. directly with 
typ. in the sense of ‘while the wind was blowing 
down’. That is certainly wrong.) 
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(iii) Miscellanea. While recognizing 
that Caesar and Sallust are ‘sensible- 
ment contemporains’ (p. 131), M. regu- 
larly treats Sallust as senior to Caesar 
and Cicero(pp. 1, 3 f.,123, 125, 131). This, 
however, does not affect the substance 
of his exposition any more than does his 
predilection for editiones deteriores (pp. 
1o, 121). Not unnaturally M. assumes 
the existence of a dative absolute in 
Greek from Homer to Thucydides to 
have been proved by his article in 
R.E.G. xlix, pp. 38-57, but few will agree 
with him.! 

1 The quasi-theological argument with which he 
seeks to make Hdt. ii. 13. 1 (Moéps «7A.) sufficient by 


(B) This monograph proceeds on simi- 
lar lines to those of A and attains a similar 
degree of success. Here and there it 
shows signs of haste, as when quo is taken 
as subject of auspicato in Cic. Mur. 1 
(p. 21), xetwy as transitive in € 425 (p. 10), 
and éxws as final and zeAdoeve as transi- 
tive in Hdt. ix. 74. 1 (pp. 75, 125: on p. 75 
Thuc. i. 140. 5 is wrongly, on p. 125 right- 
ly, construed). 

W. L. LORIMER. 


University of St. Andrews. 


itself to establish his case (R.E.G., p. 39) is de- 
molished by Hdt. ix. 74. 1 (6 Swddvys .. . etc. 


PHILIP V OF MACEDON 


F. W. WALBANK: Philip V of Macedon. 
Pp. xi+387. (Hare Prize Essay, 
1939.) Cambridge: University Press, 
1940. Cloth, 18s. net. 

THIs is a timely work. In a comprehen- 

sive history of Philip V it embodies the 

results of many special studies on 
the Hellenistic and Roman events of the 
forty critical years in which Philip ruled 

Macedon. And it gives life to these re- 

sults; for from them there emerges a 

picture of the personality of the king 

and the conditions in his country. It 
cannot have been easy to do, since the 
subject, with its double Greek and 

Roman aspects, required an historian 

who could take his stand in a Macedon 

which touched both worlds. Mr. Wal- 
bank was eminently qualified to do this, 
and it is upon his success here, as well 
as upon his thoroughness and care, that 
he must be congratulated. He has writ- 
ten a book indispensable to students of 

Roman and Hellenistic history alike ; or 

rather he has shown that at this point 

there must be no distinction between 
the two in studying Mediterranean 
affairs. 

The book is marked by full, indeed 
complete, documentation, with its foot- 
notes, survey of sources, and appendixes. 
There are chronological tables, a biblio- 
graphy which will be invaluable to stu- 
dents of the period, a good analytical 
index, and ten clear maps. A word may 
be said on the composition of the book. 


Walbank has followed the severe system 
of reconstructing the course of events in 
the light of the authorities before pro- 
ceeding to general conclusions or charac- 
terization. After an introduction on the 
‘realm of Macedon’ and Philip’s early 
years, we find six chapters of close 
description and analysis of events be- 
fore reaching a brilliant summary of 
Philip’s policy and character. This is 
the true historical method, particularly 
when authorities have to be carefully 
weighed, and the aims of the book re- 
quire it. The writing is always lucid and 
attractive. 

The judgement of Philip’s character 
is bound up with the wider problem of 
the authority of Polybius ; for it is Poly- 
bius who propounds the celebrated view 
of Philip’s moral peraBodAn 76 
Walbank rightly rejects this picture of 
Philip ‘as a study in psychology, not as 
a political force’, ‘the young philhellene 
who deteriorates into a tyrant, until, 
like a figure from some ancient tragedy,. 
he brings down his whole house in 
destruction’. This is to question Poly- 
bius’ interpretation and broad presenta- 
tion (and he does seem to have been: 
more under Peripatetic influence than 
he confessed), but it is not necessarily to: 
depart from his record of events as a 
basis of criticism and reconstruction. 
The could belong merely 
to a moral interpretation of a political 
changeagainst the Achaean interests, and. 
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Walbank carefully analyses Philip’s 
changes of policy. Thus the time of the 
Social War, when he was the ‘darling of 
Hellas’, reflects an Hellenic policy in asso- 
ciation with Aratus, resisting the Mace- 
donian arguments of Apelles. The pera- 
Body came with his adoption of a western 
expansionist policy, under the influence 
of Demetrius of Pharus, which after the 
Messenian massacre in 215 included 
domination of the Peloponnese in ac- 
cordance with Apelles’ policy, against 
the aspirations of the Achaean League. 
The new policy involved Philip in the 
First Macedonian War. Walbank re- 
jects the view of a ‘fixed idea, inherited 
from Antigonus, of driving the Romans 
from Illyria’, and treats this policy as 
a legacy from his ancestor Pyrrhus to 
Philip’s ‘romanticism’, brought on by 
Demetrius’ influence, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of an alliance with Carthage. 
That the policy was a new one, not 
traditional in Macedon, may well be 
true, in the light of the evidence; but 
there may have been more calculation 
in it, rather than impulse, if we may 
judge from the limited nature of the 
alliance with Carthage. Polybius may 
well have exaggerated Philip’s first ideas 
in interpreting the situation. The times 
invited an Illyrian venture with imme- 
diate gains (for example, against Scerdi- 
laidas) and future prospects in this 
region through the weakness of Rome 
under the blows of Hannibal. 

The Peace of Phoenice marked the 
close of this policy, which was influenced 
by the change in the Hellenistic balance 
of power, with the eastern successes of 
Antiochus the Great and the weakness 
of Egypt. Philip would see the point of 
returning to the traditional Macedonian 
policy against Syria in Asia Minor and 
Egypt in the Aegean. The chapter on 
the Aegean events from 205 to 200 B.c. 
is the best account yet written of this 
period; the treatment of Heraclides’ 
part in Philip’s policy is particularly 
valuable. On the Syro-Macedonian pact 
against Egypt and the effect of this on 
Roman policy, Walbank follows the 
lines of Holleaux’s exposition, with 
which he had earlier associated himself ; 
this is the view imposed by any full 


examination of the evidence in Polybius, 
which is now confirmed in its authority 
by the implications of the new inscrip- 
tion in honour of Cephisodorus. In re- 
viewing the Roman policy he might 
have treated with more constitutional 
emphasis the adoption of the traditional 
Hellenistic procedure of protecting ‘the 
autonomy of Greece’, when, as in this 
case, some justification had to be found 
for declaring war in violation of treaty 
relations which had not been formally 
broken by Philip. 

The account of the Second Macedo- 
nian War and Philip’s share in the 
Roman war against Antiochus is concise 
and clear. The most important contri- 
bution in the later part of the work is in 
the analysis of Macedonian policy from 
187 to 179 B.c. ‘The recovery of Mace- 
don’ is the subject of a masterly survey 
of the evidence in its most difficult and 
tendentious state ; for on internal Mace- 
donian affairs Polybius’ prejudice is in- 
creased by his lack of sound information, 
and his version has all the appearance 
of having been elaborated (whether by 
himself or by his Achaean tradition) 
after the dramatic fashion of the Peri- 
patetics. Walbank’s reconstruction here 
is particularly good. He shows that 
Philip now turned to a northern Balkan 
policy for the rehabilitation of his coun- 
try ; he based it upon extension of power 
in Thrace, against the interests of Per- 
gamum, and consolidation in Thessaly, 
and granted a degree of local autonomy, 
especially in the coastal region, with its 
trading cities. The new policy caused 
Roman diplomatic intervention, and 
difficulties increased with the pro- 
Roman tendencies of Demetrius. This 
gives the background for a full treat- 
ment of Polybius’ account of the death 
of Demetrius. Philip had to continue 
his policy under fear of Rome, but (as 
Walbank well argues) there is little 
sound evidence that he intended aggres- 
sion against Rome, or in particular that 
in 184 he really planned to invade Italy 
round the Adriatic. But the very res- 
toration of Macedon, in its ‘historic 
task’ of defending the northern frontiers 
of the Greek world, with the effect of its 
prestige on Greece and the direct check 
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to Pergamene imperialism, was later to 
bring on it the Roman annihilation 
which Philip feared: ‘Dying he left 
to Perseus a kingdom that was both 
strengthened and doomed.’ 
Throughout these political events we 
see the character of Philip, and it is 
summed up in a masterly concluding 
chapter. Energetic, passionate, dis- 
regardful of Greek susceptibilities when 
angry, though eager (largely for political 
reasons) to share in the Greek cults, 
Philip was an able, but not a great, 
general, with a certain lack of balance 
in his statesmanship. The problem of 
the relation of his varying policies to his 


‘different favourites is discussed, but his 


independence of mind is granted. He is 
shown as a king well fitted to rule Mace- 
don, but (mainly for this reason) less 
adaptable to the diplomacy of the Greek 


world. It is a carefully drawn picture, 
allowing for the effect of political cir- 
cumstances before making assumptions. 
about character. More weight might 
perhaps have still been given to political 
considerations at some points, further 
discounting the interpretation of Poly- 
bius; but the picture is well based and 
lifelike. It is the mark of this book to 
combine painstaking research with vivid 
reconstruction of events and personali- 
ties. 

This review has dealt with the main 
lines of the book. The details handled 
in the appendixes cannot be discussed 
here ; it must be enough to say that they 
are complete, thoroughly reliable, and 
scrupulously argued, a basis of any fur- 
ther research on topics with which they 
are connected. A. H. MCDONALD. 


University of Sydney. 


THE ROMAN IMPERIAL NAVY 


Chester G. STARR, Jr.: The Roman Im- 
perial Navy. Pp. xv +228; one map. 
Ithaca, N.Y. : Cornell University Press 
(London: Milford), 1941. Cloth, $2.50 
(15s. 6d. net). 

Ir is long since the last full study of the 

Roman Imperial fleets appeared; Mr. 

Starr had a real opportunity, and has 

made the most of it. He seems to have 

read everything there is, and has pro- 
duced a ripe and scholarly book, fully 
documented, especially as regards the 
all-important inscriptions, which de- 
serves a warm welcome. He first 
describes the fleets of Misenum and 
Ravenna; then come three chapters on 
their organization and personnel ; then 
the provincial fleets in order, justice being 
done to c. Germanica ; and he concludes 
with an historical chapter on the uses of 
the fleets. He attributes the organiza- 
tion of nearly all the standing fleets to 

Augustus; c. Britannica was added un- 

der Claudius, if it did not really begin 

with Gaius, and c. Pontica under Nero. 

Vespasian reorganized the navy; after 

that it just carried on till in the third 

century it decayed, and the Goths in 

268-9 had largely to be met by improvi- 

zation ; by the time of Constantine the 

Augustan navy was dead. Every place 

where an inscription was found was once 


called a station of the fleet in question ; 
Starr properly cuts down stations drasti- 
cally, notably those of the Misenum fleet. 
For c. Britannica (based on Boulogne) 
he admits Richborough, Lymne, and 
Dover; I wish he had specifically indi- 
cated the failure of evidence for Glou- 
cester (Glevum), once regularly given. 
He refutes at length Mommsen’s views 
that the crews were originally slaves and 
freedmen of the Imperial familia, and 
that navarchs (commanders of squad- 
rons) were captains of quadriremes and 
quinqueremes ; Hellenistic organization 
and terminology would alone negative 
the latter. The crews were probably 
peregrini ; if they ever got Latin rights 
it was under Vespasian, but Latin names 
(he points out) do not imply Latin rights. 
He plausibly explains the large number 
of Bessi as meaning Thracians generally 
(as ‘Mysians’ in Hellenistic armies pro- 
bably meant Anatolian Highlanders). 
But on the main crux he can give no 
help. A ship’s organization was Greek, 
with a Roman military organization 
superimposed ; the ship was commanded 
by a trierarch, but the crew also formed 
a century under a centurion. Two com- 
manders in one ship? Starr says there is 
not the evidence to explain it, but pre- 
sumably the centurion ranked below the 
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trierarch, though elsewhere he says that 
trierarchs could not even rise to the cen- 
turionate before Marcus Aurelius. Small 
wonder the navy broke down when the 
Goths made it fight seriously. 

Two minor points. The idea that 
Trajan had a fleet on the Persian Gulf 
ut per eam Indiae fines vastaret is histori- 
cally impossible ; it must, as generally 
supposed, be the Red Sea, and what lies 
behind that absurd phrase should be 
connected somehow with the ‘Indian 
sea’, the late Ptolemaic name for the 


sea from Bab-el-Mandeb to Cape Guar- 
dafui, depot for Indian spices. And 
Starr adopts the rather common view 
that under Agricola c. Britannica did 
not circumnavigate Britain but only 
went to the Orkneys, saw Shetland, and 
returned down the east coast ; this can- 
not be fitted to Tacitus, who (among 
many other things) describes with exact- 
ness the west coast of Scotland in words 
inapplicable to the east coast. What 
Tacitus does say about this voyage needs 
re-examining. W. W. Tarn. 


ET QVIBVSDAM ALIIS 


T. R. Grover: The Challenge of the 
Greek and other Essays. Pp. x+241; 
frontispiece. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1942. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE Challenge of the Greek is the critic- 

ism which he, as an individualist, would 

pass on regimented, departmentally 
ruled, gleichgestaltet modern life and on 
all things dear to the framer of syn- 
thetic Utopias, especially in education. 

Dr. Glover states it twice, once as 

delivered over the wireless and once as 

given direct to the Classical Association 
in 1938, when he called it Purpose in 

Classical Studies. It is worth reading, 

or re-reading, in both forms. The rest 

of the book is such a miscellany as 
might reasonably be hoped for from 
one who has a proper appreciation of 
the merits and demerits of Athenaios 

(the subject of the essay on pp. 131 ff.), 

and nobly justified himself for writing 

about that author by claiming (p. 151) 

that if he knew little of gastronomy he 

understood irrelevance. Although there 
are papers on Homer, Vergil (the re- 
viewer confesses to a certain irritation 
when a man of so much learning and 
taste persistently and deliberately mis- 
spells the name of that poet), and in- 
cidentally on Pindar, Plato, and one or 
two more of the great, much of the book 
takes the reader along somewhat less 
familiar paths and treats of matters 
which can be, but here are not, deadly 
dull, varying from deforestation in 
antiquity (pp. 29 ff.) to iced water then 
and now (pp. 155 ff.). As regards the 
latter, residence in Canada and visits to 
the U.S.A. have educated the author’s 


palate above those of most Englishmen. 
Being a humanist, Dr. Glover is natur- 
ally and intelligently curious and gets 
knowledge where he can find it; if in 
a book, so; if from the chat of two 
commercial travellers (such as those 
who taught him to understand what an 
emporium is, p. 72, thus giving an 
engaging start to a good essay), it is no 
less welcome. 

The book of course makes no pre- 
tence to unity or systematization; 
hence a certain amount of inoffensive 
re-use of the same material, as on 
pp. 76 and 91. There are a few inaccu- 
racies: a cicada is not a grasshopper 
(p. 55 and elsewhere) ; wemG@o@ax in Solon, 
fr. 1, 7 Diehl, does not mean ‘get’ but 
‘possess’ or “be in possession of’ (p. 
106) ; Athenaios (p. 142) never says that 
myrrh was supplied in alabaster vessels, 
but in alabastra, which might be of any 
suitable material, those in 686 c being 
perhaps of gold; and Aristotle (p. 213) 
did not call Euripides the most tragic 
of the poets simpliciter. It would be 
interesting to know the grounds for 
including herrings (p. 109) in the 
ancient dietary, and the alleged ex- 
halation from the ground at Delphoi 
mentioned on p. 160 was a piece of late 
and learned rationalizing. Against 
these may be set, along with much else, 
the warning on p. 219 to those who fancy 
that Quellenkritik will explain an author 
of genius, and the delightful test for 
recognizing an educated man suggested 
On Pp. 233. 

H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Kirsopp and Silva LAKE: Family 13 (The Ferrar 
Group). The Text according to Mark, with a 
Collation of Codex 28 of the Gospels. Pp. xiv+ 
161; 2 plates (photographs of MSS.). London: 
Christophers (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press), 1941. Paper, 15s. net. 


IN this valuable contribution to the textual criti- 
cism of the Gospels the editors provide a recon- 
structed ‘Ferrar’ text of Mark together with a full 
statement of the evidence of the nine MSS. on 
which it is based. These MSS. are found to fall into 
three groups: a, containing 13, 346, 543, 826 (the 
best of this group), and 828; 5, containing 69, 124, 
788 ; c, containing 983 (apparently 1689 belonged to 
this group, but it has been lost since the war of 
1914-18, and there is no sufficiently reliable record 
of its readings). The editors have tried to recon- 
struct the common ancestor (x) of these three 
groups, and as they have provided the alternative 
readings in their apparatus, anyone who thinks he 
can do better has only to try. The importance of 
the text here established is that it is a witness, 
along with other important MSS. and versions, to 
the type of text used at Caesarea by Origen (c. A.D. 
231-50). 

The reconstructed text of x is preceded by five 
introductory chapters of the greatest interest and 


value. They contain a history of research on the 
Ferrar group, full descriptions of the MSS., and 
careful examination of their relations to each other, 
notes on passages where the MS. evidence is hard 
to interpret and the ancestor correspondingly diffi- 
cult to reconstruct, and finally a discussion of the 
origins of the group. All the MSS. except 69 were 
written in South Italy, and all except 69 and the 
missing 1689 are assigned to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The editors (p. 58) ‘incline to the belief 
that the Caesarean text originated in Egypt, but 
that x... represents a branch in Palestine or Sinai, 
though not the branch used by Origen and Euse- 
bius in Caesarea’. The stages between the branch 
located in Palestine or Sinai and the extant South 
Italian MSS. can no longer be filled in in detail. 

In the Appendix we have: (a) a collation of Cod. 
28 of the Gospels; (6) a collation of Cod. 174 in 
Mark, and (c) a list of the variants of Cod. 124 in 
Mark which are not mere errors, and not supported 
by the Textus Receptus or by any member of 
fam. 13. 

Once more these indefatigable scholars have 
placed all students of the N.T. text deeply in their 
debt. 

T. W. MANSON. 


University of Manchester. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XXXVII. 1: JANUARY, 1942 


H. W. Prescott, Exit Monologues in Roman 
Comedy: analyses their function and technique. 
O. J. Todd, Caesura Rediviva: the phenomenon of 
caesura cannot be explained either as an attempt 
to produce conflict between ictus and accent— 
such conflict is the result of caesural arrangement, 
deliberately controlled in developed Latin verse, 
not its cause—or by O’Neill’s hypothetical pitch- 
pattern; its purpose was to avoid jerkiness by 
making musical and rhetorical divisions overlap. 
J. S. Kieffer, Philoctetes and Arete: compares the 
plots of the plays on Ph. by the three tragedians, 
and particularly the conception of aper7 in those 
of Soph. and Eur.; in Eur. 4. is the political 4. of 
the Sophists, in Soph. it is the a. of the Meno, 
émorjpn obtained by Richard Robin- 
son, Plato’s Parmenides: maintains that the argu- 
ments in the first part of the dialogue are directed 
against the existence of forms, not sensibles, and 
that the doctrine of forms here discussed is that 
of P.’s earlier dialogues; P. regards these argu- 
ments as serious, though he nowhere answers 
them. The second part is not intended as a state 
ment either of doctrine or of method. Both parts 
were meant to give Plato’s pupils exercise in 
dialectic and in the detection of errors in logic. 
(Continued in xxxvii. 2.) Murray Fowler suggests 
that dyuBporos combines two words, d+ fpdros, 
‘incorporeal’, and d-+fpords, ‘immortal’. L. A. 
Mackay, Notes on Horace : (1) Od.1.i. 1: if Maecenas 
has a known ancestor, Perperna’s clerk (Sall., 


Hist. iii. 83) may well have been his father; (2) 
Ep. 1. i. 38: the list of sins may go back, like the 
first Christian list in Cassian (Migne, xlix. 202), to 
Stoic teaching. 


XXXVII. 2: APRIL 1942 


R. J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith, The Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Sparta: catalogues the 
meagre evidence for criminal and civil procedure. 
A. A. Boyce, The Origin of ornamenta triumphalia : 
the institution of o.¢. as a conventional honour and 
part of an imperial military cult should be con- 
nected with Augustus’ refusal of a triumph in 
19 B.c. and the dedication of the temple of Mars 
Ultor. H. C. Youtie, Critical Notes on Michigan 
Ostraka : gives revised texts of O. Mich. I. 151, 180, 
308, 664, 656; eliminates the proper names ‘Avdpi- 
oxos and "Adf@Ag. G. M. Messing, Remarks on 
Anthimus De observatione ciborum: reviews work 
on the text since the ed. princeps of 1870 and com- 
ments on some words and phrases. Richard 
Robinson, Plato’s Parmenides, II (continued from 
xxxvii. 1). J. R. Naiden and F. W. Householder 
on Manil. i. 431-42 transpose 438-42 to follow 432 
and change quam (433) to quae; Cetus is masc., 
alter amnis is Eridanus and caput its source. 
Willy Morel, Notes on the Ciris: proposes 67 gravis 
hydra for gravena, 249 sordibus et stomacho, 408 vos 
o plumanti. T. B. Jones, A Note on Marcus 
Aurelius Carus: Carus was a Gaul, not an Illyrian. 
H. W. Miller lists three- and two-word trimeters in 
Aristophanes. J. A. Notopoulos on Poetics 1458? 12 
proposes 76 pézpiov . . . pérpwv. 
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XXXVII. 3. : JULY, 1942. 


A. T. Olmstead, The Mid-third Century of the 
Christian Era: using the Shahpuhr inscription and 
the thirteenth Sibylline Oracle, sketches the history 
of the Orient in this period. C. Bonner, Notes on 
Aeschylus: Agam. 744-9, Helen is a bird of evil 
omen—the keyword is SvceSpos; 1035-9, takes 
Gunvirws as a parenthetical exclamation; 
1323-6, with (Jacobs), rods éuods tiysadpous 
(Musg.) and éuod (Schuetz) proposes ¢évevtpa in 
1325—‘ that my avengers may pay my enemies the 
wages of murder for me’; Cho. 286-90, rejects 
mAdorty§=paoré and translates ‘so that he is 
driven from the city with the gong of wrought 
bronze’. F. A. Sullivan, Horace and the Afterlife. 
F. Steckerl, Artefact and Idea: examines doctrines 
of paradeigmata of artefacts in neo-Platonic 
thought. S. T. Vandersall, Line Omissions in 
Homeric Papyri since 1932 : continues B. McCarthy’s 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


study of papyri of 1925-32 and finds Bolling’s prin- 
ciples for detection of interpolations again con- 
firmed. G. H. Macurdy refers Soph. 0.7. 873 ff. 
to Pericles and 76 xadds éxov to his 
opponent Thucydides, son of the wrestling-master 
Melesias ; these allusions may help to account for 
the defeat of the play in 429, when P. had returned 
to office. S. Dow revivesWilhelm’s Acéous oixéay in 
Athen. v. 212d and collects data to suggest that 
Dies was a Tyrian from Delos and a leader of the 
anti-Roman movement in Athens. C. G. Starr on 
verna draws attention to the meaning ‘native’, 
probably the original one, and cites examples from 
C.I.L. A. E. Raubitschek combines J.G. ii?. 2839 
and 2844 and prints a revised text. S. M. Miller on 
Petr. Sat. 62 proposes strinxi et maturavi et evitavi 
umbras. tamquam larva intravi. L.W. Daly on 
Mart. viii. 18. 5 explains Calabri Flacci as due to 
misunderstanding Hor. Od. iv. 8. 20 Calabrae 
Pierides as a reference to H. himself. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for review. 
The price should in all cases be stated. 
*,* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Atkinson (D.). Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
Birmingham Archaeological Society. Report on 
Excavations at Wroxeter (the Roman City of 
Viroconium) in the County of Salop, 1923-1927. 
Pp. xviii+- 387 ; 73 plates, 50 figures in the text. 
Oxford: University Press, 1942. Boards, 215. net. 

Bernheimer (R.) and others. Art: a Bryn Mawr 
Symposium. Pp. xii+350. Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania, 1940. Cloth. 

Donnelly (F. P.) and Simpson (F. P.). The Oration 
of Demosthenes on the Crown with an English 
Translation and Notes by F. P. S. and a Rhet- 
orical Commentary by F. P. D. Pp. ix+356. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

Eliot (T. S.). The Classics and the Man of Letters. 
ThePresidential Address delivered to the Classical 
Association on 15 April 1942. Pp.27. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. Paper, 8d. net. 

Essays by Divers Hands, being the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature of the United 
Kingdom, New Series, Vol. XIX. Edited by 
R. W. Chapman. Pp. viii+156. London: 
Milford, 1942. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Forbes (C. A.). Teachers’ Pay In Ancient Greece. 
Pp. 60. (University of Nebraska Studies, May 
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